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AN THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTYT- 
ANLIY INTO GREAT BRITAIN, BY 
THE PREACHING OF ST. PAUL. 


(C miclude f fram pp. 205 


A Frencu author, who was engag- 
ed in refuting the opinion that 5t. 
Paul, St. Philip, and St. Luke, preach- 
ed the Gospel in Gaul, which he 
justly represents to be about as well 
founded as the derivation of the 
first kings of France, from T'rancio, 
son of Priam—has the foilowing 
quotation from Tillemont :—* For as 
to the objection which some have 

brought forward, that according to 
Scripture and tradition, the Gospel 
was carried, by the Apostles, all over 
‘he World, even prior to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, all which can be 
adduced did not prevent St. Austin 
from believing that, in his time, there 
were many nations of Africa, among 
whom it had not been introduced, and 
several, where it had not been even 
preached. St. Frumentius established 
itin Ethiopia, in the fourth century. 
History assures us that the Goths, and 
other barbarians of the North, had 
not the faith till the time of Valerian ; 
and that Iberia received it under Con- 
stantine, by means of a femiule siave.” 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. 4.) M. De Chi- 
nlac goes on to observe :—** St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Romans, written 
wbout the year 58, says also, that ‘their 
sound went Intoall the earth, and their 
words unto the end of the earth.’ 
Rom.x.18. But doubtless, this must 
be understood of the countries in 
which God had ordained that the 

Christ. Obsery. No. 113. 


OUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Apostles should preach the Gospel ; 
for they afterwards travelled into ma- 
ny places, whither they had not before 
penetrated, because they had received 
no directions to that effect. Chrysos- 
tom, Epiphanius, Jerome, and some 
other fathers, assert that St. Paui 
preached inSpain. L’rom thence some 
have concluded that the Apostle pass- 
ed through Gaul, leaving Trophimus 
at Arles, Sergius Paulus at Narbonne, 
und Crescens at Vienne. It is, how- 
ever, very probable, that St. Paul was 
never in Spain. Pope Gelasius es 
pecially denies it;* and it is no un- 
Important consideration, that not the 
slightest trace is to be found in Spain, 
of the preaching of St. Paul;+ for 
what some modern Spaniards have 
said does not merit the least atten- 
tion. We find, indeed, that St. Paul 
proposed to himself a journey into 
Spain ;} but we have no proof that he 
accomplished his design. How can 
we be assured that, on this occasion. 
as on many others, the Spirit of God 
did not induce him to alter his inten- 
tion? What appears certain is, that 
in the Epistles written from Rome, 
where St. Paul was not then going to 
make any stav—/Preteriens videam 
vos—the Apostle says nothing more 
about going into Spain, but constantly 
observes that he desires, and hopes, 
sfeedily to return to the East, being 
waiting only till Timothy could join 
him; provided also, that he came 
shortly ; which intimates that he 
would depart before his arrival, if it 


* Concil. Lab. tom. iv. p. 253 
tT Estius in Rom. xv. 28. 


O 


t Rom. xv. 28 








ve 


were long delayed. St. Athanasius, 
who ts brought forward to prove that 
St. Paui preached in Spain, only says, 
that tue Apostle was ready to go thi- 
ther*® uy oxves. It is the same with 
Si. Cyril ot Jerusalem. There is eve- 
ry reason to believe that the other 
fathers knew nothing further; and 
that, though they have spoken more 
positively, they have only presumed 
upon what St. Paul himself says to 
the Romans.’ + Phe above arguments 
are peviectly appiicabie to the ques- 
tion in hand; since, if tt can be proved 
that St. Paul did not visit Spain, it 
wiil be admitted to be even much 
less probable that he ever entered 
England. 

It now only remains to consider 
one more circumstance, which has 
been conceived to fayour the opinion 
of St. Paul’s passage hither. Smoliett 
suys, “ Nor was this (Pomponia Gre- 
cina) in all likelihood, the only fair 
patroness of this religion in Britain ; 
for there is great re.son to belleve 
that the Claudia mentioned by St. 
Paul in his Epistles, was the same 
Brisisa lady, atierwards ceiebrated by 
the poet Martial, inasmuch as the 
Apostle, in his second Epistle to 
Timothy, takes notice of Claudia and 
Pudens ; and Martial names this very 
Pudens as the husband of Claudia 
Rufina.”’{ In answer to this, it may 
be bserved, that though the tdentity 
of Claudia should be « dmitted, (whic h, 
however, Bishop St ine fleet doubts )s 
it will by no means follow that she 
was converted by St. Paul, or by any 
other minister zn Srituin; where, 


* Athan. ad Dracont. p. 950. 

+ Dissertation surle Tems ot la Religion 
Chretienne fut etablie dans les Gaules, par 
M. De Chiniac, in Pelloutier’s Histoire 
Des Celtes, vol. vi. p. 255. Dr. Whitby 
has the following remark upon Rom. xy. 24. 
« Whensoever I tuke my journey into 
Spain,” &c. ** Here is an evidence that St. 


Paul, in purposes of this nature, was not 
assisted by the Holy Ghost, they being pur- 
poses, which, by the providence of God, he 
was prevented from fulfilling.” 

+ Hist Eng. vol. i. p. 112. 

§ Orig. Brit. p. 44. 
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indeed, it does not appear, that al- 
though a British woman, she eyer 
lived. Tor (to use the words of an 
old Chronicie) “ at the commandment 
of the tyrant Nero (say they,* from 
Tacitus,) many noble Britons were 
brought to Rome, who there remain. 
ing their conlederates, they held it an 
honour to have their children named 
after the nobilitie of the Romans: and 
from Claudius Cxsar was this Jady 
Claudia named, who, according to her 
worth, was matched in marriage to 
tutus, a gentleman of Rome, then a 
Coroncell,? after a Senator, &c. for his 
sweetness of behaviourcalled Pudens. 
who by his grave persuasions, caused 
Martial to reform many things in his 
writings; and by him is commended 
for his humanity, piety, learning, and 
eloquence ; as also his wile Claudia 
the Briton, for her beauty, faith, learn- 
ing, and languages.”’{ And Archbi- 
shop Usher expressly says : “ Claudia 
Britanna, uxor Pudentis, et mate 
Lint Episcopi Romani, Rome fide 
Christiane celebris fuisse dicitur.” 
It will not be improper to mention 
here, the opinions which have been 
held by some authors hitherto unno- 
ticed. Grotius, in his zeal to prove 
that it was “agreeable to the wisdom 
of Providence to give the widest cir- 
culation to the best of doctrines,” in- 
cludes (besides England) America, 
and the inmost recesses of the North, 
In his catalogue of the countries which 
received the Gospel, cither by the 
mcans, or, at Jeast, in the days, of the 
Apostles.|| As there can be Iittle 
coubt that neither America nor Ire- 
land were known to the ancients, we 
may venture to exclude them at once: 
and, perhaps, we shall be inclined te 
consider as equally * fabulous and he- 
roic” the tale respecting St.Thomas’ 


Archbishop Parker, and Bale. 

T Colonel—answering to a military - 
bune. Usher says he was a ® Centurio ; 
a ‘ Primipilaris, first Captain = a ‘eh fe 

¢ Speed’s Chronicle, b. vi. c. 9. 

§ Brit. Eccles. Antiq. ladon Chron. Pp. 
10753. 

|| Grot. De Verit. Lib. ii. Num. 18. 
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tomb on the coast of Coromandel,* 
“sg that which Sp anheim rejects, of 
—. s sojourn among the ~d- 
pes hagi?. Duta quotation which 
Grotius (with another view) gives us 
in a note, from Chrysostom,7 has led 
me to form a conjecture, upon the 
probability of which I must leave the 
reader to decide. L imagine, then, that 
in the enumeration of the tongues 
which the Apostles were enabled to 
speak, on the day of Pentecost, are 
included all that they ever did speak ; 
and, I believe, that an Investigation 
of thelr subsequent labours and tra- 
els, aS far as authentic and probable 
history details them, will confirm the 
idea. Neither is it absolutely neces- 
sary Lo suppose that they even visited 
al the countries menuoned in the 
Acts. The whole assembly were Jews, 
though some are denominated Par- 
iia, Medes and Elamites ;§ and it 
is possible that for the temporary ac- 
commodation of these latter, the pow- 
er of speaking their language was 


* Mr. Biddulph, in mentioning this, ob- 
serves— His martyrdom is said to have 
taken place at Malipur, the metropolis of a 
kingdom on the coast of Coromandel, not 
far trom the influx of the Ganges into the 
Gulf of Bengal.” Coil. on St. Th. Day, vol. 

Malipur, or Maliapour, ts, 
situated only a league from Madras, many 
hundred miles south of the Ganves. 

7 * Venit Spiritus Sanctus in linguarum 
necie, dividens unicuique orbis regiones, 
yilas mstutuerent, et per concessum lingue 
donurm velut codicillis quibusdam definiens 
ferminos mandati ipsis Magistralis imperil.” 
Rom. vi. ‘Yo the same purpose Estius, Ad 
Act. i. 6. “Forté etiam ex bac doni istius 
vatietate intellexerunt Apostoli, ad quas 
quisque gentes proficisci deberet pradica- 
turus Evangelium; nempe ad eas, quarum 
linguis loquendi donum accepisset.” 

+ Acts ii.9. Hebrew and Greek, with their 
various dialects, and Latin, were the only 
languages necessary. Mr. Biddulph con- 
eeives St. Paul to have spoken the Celtic, 
ur ancient language of Britain. 

§ Triplex erat Judcorum dispersio atque 
saptivitas: 1. Sub Salmanasare. Hh nun- 
quam in patrism redierunt : Ex his erant 
hic dicti Parthi, Medi, Flamite. Poli. Svn. 


- 
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conferred on the Apostles. If, how- 
ever, we admit that the scene of the 
Apostles’ labours was extended to 
Parthia, it will still be far more cir- 
cumscribed than some would nave us 
beheve. 

It has been supposed by some, that 
the giit of tongues ended with ihe day 
on which it was bestowed ;* but Lam 
rather of opinion with Mr. Biddulph, 
that * the cessation was gradual.” At 
least, it is evident from Scripture, 
that the gilt was subsequcntiy renew- 
ed,and extended to others than the first 
participants of it: since St. Paul, who 
had not been converied at that time, 
vrites to the Corinthians: “ Speak, 
J not with more tongues than you 
all°¢ And elsewhere, among the 
variety of gifts, he mentions that of 
“ divers kinds of tongues.” }—If it be 
objected, that St. Paul says ; “ Their 
sound went into all the earth, and 
their words unto the end of the 
world ;”’ it may be replied, in addition 
to what M,. De Chiniac has already 
observed on this passage, that the 
Apostle evidently here adopts an hy- 
perbolical or figurative mode of speak- 
ing; of which, lmstances innumerable 
are to be found in the Scriptures.§ 


* Donum hoc linguarum non er: - perpe- 
tuum, nec ultra illum diem durayi , nec nisi 

sedentibus super eos linguis: nam ablatis 
an tis cessavit miraculum. Alioqui quid 
Opus habuisset Petrus Greesnrum literarum 
interprete, quem Patres omnes ipsi assig- 
nant rempe Marco, Poli Syn. Ubi Supr 

7 l Cor. xiv. 8 

1 Cor. xin. 10. 

§ As for instance, on this very subject, it 
is said, Acts ii. 5, that “there were dwell- 
ing at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation under heaven.” Qin which Es- 
tius has this remark. ‘* Hyperbole in eo 
quod dicitur, ex omni natione que sub celo 
est; quasi dicat ex nationibus multis diver- 
sissimis et remotissimis. Nisi hoc modo 
intelligas ; ex omninatione dispersionis Ju- 
dzorum.” See also alearned dissertation by 
Gomarus ;—‘** An Christus pro omnibus et 
singulis hominibus sit mortuus ;” in which 
the meaning of the expression omnes ventes, 
as used in Scripture, is fully considered 
Op, Theol. p. 453. Fol. Amstel 
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But to return to the subject :—Al- 
though Grouus, on the authority of 
the fathers, hes placed Britain upon 
his catalogue, it will be sufficient to 
recur to the arguments which have 
been already brought forward, in or- 
der to prove that he has done it erro- 
neously. 

Cave,in his gencral view of the first 
Century,* seems inclined to believe 
ahat St. Paul visited Spain at least ; 


and (Script. sec. Apost. p. 8.) says of 


Paul,—* Carcere solutus, Cretum et 
nonnulla forsan occidentis loca pera- 
eravit.”’? Bishop Pearsen asserts that 
St. Paul went into Spain; and grounds 
his opinion upon the authority of the 
Jathers already menuoned. Of this 
country he takes no nouce.t While 
some have conveyed the Apostle to 
the *storm-swept Orcades,” the his- 
torian of Anglesey would fain per- 
suade us tobelieve that Mona was the 
principal scene of his labours; and 
that he even Aastened through [n- 
sland, in order to attack Druidism fe- 
getraliin sede. He supports his con- 
yecture, by the circumstances of a 
brass medal having been found among 
the rubbish of an old circular en- 
trenchment, and called Bryn Gwyn, 
in that island, which he concludes to 
have belonged to one of the first plan- 
ters of Chrisuanity, who there lost it, 
together with his life. But Mr. Ow- 
en, the editor of the second edition, 
says of this medal, “ It must be ac- 
knowledgved to have been of much 
later date than our author supposes ; 
end of little or no account.”—Row- 
hinds’s Afona vintiqua, pp. 139 & 297. 

On the other side of the question, 
to the authorities already produced, 
may be added tiat of Witsitus, who 
deems it uncertain whether St. Paul 
was ever in Spain; because, while he 
was confined at Rome, he seemed to 
have altered his intention of going 
thither, and to have proposed a jour- 
wey into the last. The Bishop of 


Lfist. Liter. 

Annal. Paulin. A, D. 63. 

Maletem. Pratect. De Vit. Paul. Sect. 
'? Fol Amstel 


’ 
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Lincoln, in his Elements of Theolo- 
ey, vol. I. expresses a similar opinion 
with respect to Spain. Milner, in his 
History of the Church of Christ,* has 
the following passage Concerning St, 
Paul. “ Having obtained his liberty, 
in the year 65, he most probably 
would soon fuifii his promise to visit 
the Hebrews ; after which he might 
see his Colossian friends. There is 
no certain account of his coming ei- 
ther to Jerusalem or to Colosse; but 
most probably he executed what he 
had a litle before promised. That 
he ever visited Spain, or our Island, 
is, LO Say no more, extremely doubt- 
ful. Of the last, there is a very un. 
founded report; and of the former, 
no other proof, than the mention of 
his intention in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, which had been written in the 
year 58, since which time, all his 
measures had been disconcerted. And 
if he once more made an Asiatic tour, 
after his departure from Rome, there 
scems not time enough for his ace. 
complishing the Western journey, as 
he suffered martyrdom on his return 
to Rome, in 64 or 63.” 

I shall be excused for adding one 
more quotation: Mr. Newton ob- 
serves,t “ We are told by some that 
in pursuance of the design St. Pau! 
had lone before expressed, he went 
into Spain, and from thence to Gaul, 
now called France : nor have endea- 
yours been wanting to prove, that he 
preached the Gospel even in the Bri. 
tish Isles. ‘hat he, at some time. 
accomplished his desire of visiting 
Spain, is not improbable ; but we have 
no certain evidence that he did so. 
Much less is there any ground fo: 
supposing that he wascitherin France 
or Britain. From his own writings. 
however, we have good reason to be- 
lieve that upon his dismission from 
Rome, he revisited the churches oi 
Syria, and some other parts of Asia; 


for, in his Epistle to the Hebrews: 


* Vol. I. p. 109. : 
+ Eccles. Hist. Works, vol. 111. p. 19 
Svo. crit. 
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he mentions his purpose of sceing 
them, in company with his beloved 
Timothy ; and, writing to Philemon, 
who lived at Colosse, he requests 
him to prepare him a lodging, for 
shat he hoped to be with him shortly.” 
Upon the whole, then, it seems 
reasonable to believe, that Christiant- 
ty was introduced into Britain, at a 
much later period than has been as- 
signed by many. Milner observes, 
that “itis very ‘doubtful whether our 
country was atall evangelized in the 
first century ;7?* and even respecting 
the third century, we find him saying : 
«]¢is rather from the natural course 
of things, and from analogy, than from 
any positive, unexcepuonable testi- 
mony,that we are induced to conclude 
‘hat the divine light must have pene- 
rated into our country.”¢ We may 
well say, * Who can hope to propose 
any certainty amid such discordency 
i those who have undertaken to sct- 
tle the computation oftime ! It will be 
more advisable at once to relinquish 
doubtful authorities, than to make 
positive aflirmations at the expense 
of truth.’ It is, however, certain, 
that at whatever time the Gospe! may 
have been first Introduced among 
British, it was far from being per- 
lectly received ull a late period ; since 
«council, held at Chalchyth, in Cum- 
perland, (to which county, a part of 
he Britons had retired from the ag- 
vressions of the Saxons,) A. D. 787, 
found 1i necessary to condemn, as a 
Pavan impiety, the custom of wear ine 
no clothes, and of painting the body, 
which still prevailed in the northern 
previnces.§ 


Vol. I. p. 140, 7 Ibid. p. 511. 
Sed quis certi aliquid proferet in tanta 
corum, gai temporis rationem supputarunt 
Liscrepantia? Prastat autem incertos relin- 
quere author es, quam cum detrimento veri- 
‘atts certo aliquid affirmare.—-Baseliz Hist. 
Welrg. in Belg. 
§ Vide Hist. des Celtes, vol. ii. 
Before I conclude, I would take the liber- 
‘Vv of noticing an inadvertency into which 
Mr. Biddulph has fallen, in the following 
“We recollect that the time of 
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Antiquity, in all its forms, has ever 
presented charms peculiar ly capti- 
vating to the human imagination. 
Few can avoid sympathizing with 
Johnson’s heightened emotion on the 
shores of lona: few can behoid the 
mouldering remains of feudal great- 
less, OF ..onastic severity, and refuse 
to linger among them. The tales of 
heroism which enchanted our youth, 
are scarcely rejected by our riper 
years: and the holy sple ‘ndors of ec- 
clesiastical story have universally be- 
come the subject of national celebra- 
tion. We are not less naturally de- 
sirous to associate ourselves with 
that which we venerate and admire. 
Hence, the disputes among churches, 
concerning martyrs, founders, and 
relics; and hence, the pardonable 
wish of attributing an apostolic origin 
tothe English Church. How far the 
eratification of that wish Is consistent 
with historic truth, has been attempt- 
ed to be shewn. Whatever may be 
the impression which the preceding 
pages have left on the mind of the 
reader, he will not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge with Witsius, that “the pros- 
perity of a church does not always 
depend upon the eminence of its 
founder: Neither is he that planteth 
any thing ; neither he that watereth ; 
but God that giveth the increase.’’* 

H. N. T. S. 
our Lord’s nativity was an zra of general 
tranquillity among the nations of the earth, 
and that * the ¢ hu irches throughout all Ji- 
dea, and Galilee, and Samaria, having rest? 
from tumult and persecution, ‘were edified ; 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in 
the comforts of the Holy Ghost, were mul- 
tiplied.’? > Acts ix. 31. Coll. for 5th Sund. 
Trin. The passage in the Acts, here cited, 
refers to the rest of the churches S, about the 
vear 39 or 40, after a four years’ persecu. 
tion, Which arose on the death of Stephen ; 
and cannot be admitted as even illustrative 
of the tranquillity which reigned at Christ's 
birth (which was a political tranguillity), 
and can still less be identified with it. 

* Non semper felicitas ecclesiarum a fun- 
datorum prerogativis pendet. Qui plantat, 
nihil est; et qui mgat nihil; sed Deus, qui 
incrementum dat, omnia.—-De Wit, Paul. 
Sect. 9 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I HAVE no desire to protract my 
controversy with Mr. Faber to an un- 
necessary length; and I have too 
much respect for Mr. Faber, not to 
wish, that it were always my fate to 
fieht with bim inthe satuc ranks, and, 
if thought worthy of it, side by side 
But as this cannot be in the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge, it 
affords me consolation to reflect, that 
our controversy is carried on in the 
spirit of Chrisiian charity ; that it has 
the attainment of truth for its object ; 
and that these discussions partake, 
perhaps, of the nature of that “ run- 
ning toand fro of many”? (Dan, xii. 4), 
by which knowledve shall be increas- 
ed.—I shall make no further apology 
for offering some remarks upon Mr. 
Faber’s paper in your Number for 
January. 

The first point whereon Mr. Faber 
and I differ, with respect to the chro- 
nology of the vision of Dan. vill. ts, 
whether the vision opens when the 


Persian empire was in a State of 


profound peace, or in a state of suc. 
cessful warfare. My arguments, in 
support of the last of these alterna- 
tives, are stated in the Christian Ob- 
server for October last, page 597. 
Mr. Faber replies to my argument 
from the signification of the woid 
yoy, by asserting, that, upon my 
scheme, that word “ ought to have 
been entirely omitted, for it serves 
no other end but to mislead us.” But 
Mr. Faber’s reasoning upon this point 
is founded, rather upon the inconsis- 
tency of my interpretation with the 
commen codloyuial idiom of the En- 
clish language, than upon an invest- 
sation of the Hebrew idiom.—I an- 
swer, that in Hebrew the above word 
is frequently used by way of pleo- 
nasm, and to give emphasis. Mr. 
Parkhurst, after assigning tothe word 
the following general meaning, viz. 
“to continue, subsist, be sustained or 
supported in the same condition, whe- 
cher of rest or motian,’’ illustrates its 


signification by an example from 


Talib in Reply to Faber on the 2300 Years of Daniel. 


fore the river 
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2 Chron. vi. 12, “ And he (Solomon) 
any" stood before the altar of Jehovah 
in presence of the congregation of 
Israel.” Ver. 13. * And wy» he stood 
upon it (the scaffold aid kneeled 
upon his knees.” ‘+ -y here then” 
(adds Mr. Parkhurst) * does not 
mean standing upon his feet, but only 
being, being present.” ‘LYothe exam. 
ple given by Parkhurst, [I shall add 
ohe or two more. Deut. x. 8. & At 
that time the Lord separated the tribe 
of Levi, to bear the ark of the cove. 
nant of the Lord spy to stand before 
the Lord, to minister unto him and 
to bless in his name unto this day.” 
Isaiah vi. 2. * Above ozy (were) 
standing the scraphim : each one had 
Six wings: with twain he covered his 
face, and with twain he covered his 
feet, and with twain he did fly.” 

Now it Mr. Faber’s objection to 
my Interpretation of the standing of 
the ram were well founded, it would 
be equally applicable against the form 
of expression used in cach of the 
foregoing examples. Thus it might 
be asked (to use My. Faber’s words), 
“why the sacred historian so oddly 
EXPLeESSeS Azmse lf aS tO Say, that Soio- 
mon was present on the scaffoid, and 
kneeled upon his knees ;”’ for it he 
kneeled there, he was of course “ pre- 
In [ike manner, why does the 
prophet strangely say, that the sera- 
phim were standing at the very time 
they were flying Butin truth, Si, 
the above objection Is of such a nature 
as I should not have expected from 
Mr. Faber. 

1 observe, however, in the second 
flace, that “ the standing of the ram be- 
* has a very important 
symbolical signification. ior though 
the establishment of the Medo-Persian 
empire did not take place till the 
year A. C. 536, its r/-e may be dated 
from the vear A. C. 559, when Cyrus 
Was appointed commander of the 
united armies of the Medes and Per- 
sians. From that time a species of 
federal union, of the most intimate 
nature, was formed between the twe 
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kingdoms ; and | am now inclined to 
think, notwiths standing what I said to 
the contrary in my last paper, that the 
Sy mbolical ram with two hor ns, then 
frst arose.* If therefore, Daniel had 
only left it on record, that he saw the 
ram fishing, (as Mr. Faber thinks he 
ought to have done on my scheme), 
it would have been doubttul, whether 
the fushing of the ram did not reter 
‘o the conquest of Cyrus, by which 
the empire was established. But 
Daniei saw the ram sanding betore 
the river Ulai, to denote that the Per- 
sian Empire was at the date of the 
vision, wready firmly cstablished 
the provinces to the west of the Ulal, 
which bad before composed the em- 
pire of Babylon; and he beheld the 
ram butting wth his “orns (for such 
jsthe meaning of the word py) and 
nol running), to signify, that Wie em- 
pire was at the openlug of tae vision, 
employed in a series of successtul 
wars. And thus the opening of the 
vision, is plainly limited to the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes; for at no other 
period after the establishment of the 
empire, did it thus fush successfully 
westward, northward, and southward: 
though the ram continued standing 
before the river, as is evident from 
ver. 7, till the year A. C. 330, when 
he was overthrown by the he-goat, 
Alexander the Great. 

Mr. Faber denies the justice of 
my remark, with respect to the use 
of the conjunctive particle }, to mark 
the successive order of events ; and 
he produces examples to disprove 
the truth of my assertion, from those 
chapters in Daniel which are written 
inthe Chaldaic dialect. lam notuac- 
guainted with the Chaldee, and I cer- 


* The modern Roman Empire, composed 

of many different and independent kin ve 

doms, yet so united by the bon ds of a com- 

mon religion and similar institutions, 2s to 

form a kind of federal republic, is represent- 
ed by a beast with ten horns. Mt is agreeable 
to the analogy of this re presentation, to sup- 
pose that the ram with two horns rose np in 


the vear A. C. 559, 
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tainly did not intend to extend my 
rule to any part ofthe Scriptures not 
written in the Hebrew. Yet in the 
first example cited by Mr. Faber, 
Dan. vill. 8, there is a}, though not 
at the beginning of the verse. « | 
was considering the horns, and behold 
another litthe horn came up,” &e. 
In the 9th ver. there is no 3, but the 
former expression, “ J beheld tll,’ 
marks the succession of time. The 
other examples cited by Mr. Faber, 
Dan. 11. 1. iv. ], v. 1, and vi. 1, do 
hot apply to my argument, which was 
not to the effect of saying, that in a// 
cases, the succession of time is 
marked by the 7; but that between 
the different verbs of the same sen- 
fence or fpicriod, which express succes- 
sive events, the } 1s always inserted. 

Mr. Faber, indeed, cioses his re- 
marks on this point, by saying, that 
the LAX. begin the 4th ver. of Dan. 
Vill. With a xas, and that most proba- 
bly the true reading of the Hebrew 
would insert a}. Thus, he in effect, 
admits my rule to be just. But I 
must object to the legitimacy of all 
conjectural emendations of the He- 
brew text, from the gloss of the LXX. 
for the purpose of establishing a par- 
ticular hypothesis. Andas I find, on 
consulting Kennicott, that none of 
his various readings support Mr. Fa- 
ber’s conjecture of Dan. villi. 4. be- 
ginning with a1, I must continue to 
think that the want of the 4, and there 
being no other particle denoting suc- 
cession between the standing of the 
ram in ver. 3, and his fushing in ver. 
4, are strong corroborative circum- 
stances in favour of my argument, as 
to the standing and butting of the 
ram being contemporaneous. 

The second, and by far the most 
Important point of difierence between 
Mr. Faber and me, with regard to the 

chronology of Daniel’s vision of the 
ram and he- “goat, has respect to the 
true reading of the number in’ Dan. 
vill. 14. And the determina ion of 
this point, in cither way, must decide 
the whole controversy respecting the 
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prophetigal periods ; for if the He- 
brew texc and our version contain the 


true number, then Mr. Faber himself 


being the judge, the 2300 and 1260 
years are Clapsed. 

What 1 have first to observe is, 
that this point isto be decided by tes- 
timony, and by the usual rules of cri- 
ticism; and not by a regard to any 
preconceived hypothesis. This ts the 
only legitimate and safe mode of de- 
ciding any doubtful reading ;— for 
otherwisc, instead of coming: to the 
Scriptures, to take our opinions from 
them, we in effect make our own pre- 
conceived notions to be the criterion, 
by which to decide what is the true 
text of the sacred volume. The re- 
jection of those parts of the Gospel 
History, which relate to the mivacu- 
Jous conception of our Lord, by Dr. 
Priestley and his followers, is a well 
known instance of the above fallacious 
mode of reasoning. 

Now, Sir, after all the attention I 
have been able to give to Mr. Faber’s 
reasoning respecting the number in 
Dan. vill. 14, it docs appear to me to 
be wholly built upon two premises 
which are assumed without proot : 
first, that the vision of the ram com- 
mences inthe year A.C. 336 ; and 
secondy, that the 1260 years most pro- 
beiny nd m2 A — 1866. Assurediv, 

eranted to Mr. 

E aber, it meee + follow. ; fe at 2400 Is the 
ecnuine reading, for Lac assumed prin- 
cifiles include the sat 4 gees at Issue, 
But I need scarcely add, that both the 
above Areniise e seer tome to be with- 
out evidence ; andif only ore of tiem 
failof proof, sic. Paber’s whole arg u- 
ment is destroyed. 

I now proceed to the further inves- 
tigation of the question respecting 
the genuine reading of the three caift- 
ferent readings in Dan. vill. 14. The 
reading 2200 has now no existence, 
and, as I shall endeavour to shew af- 
terwards, it perhaps never had a real 
existence. There remain, therefore, 
only the numbers 2300 and 2400. 


Vhe reading 2300 has in its favour 
the testimony of every Hebrew copy 


Javour of, or aga 
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now extant, as well as of every version 
ancientand modern, (so far as I know), 
with the exception only of the Greek 
version of Theodotion. The reading 
2400 has the support of the version 
of Theodotion only, which, as it is 
always printed in the volume of the 
ILXX. commonly bears their name,— 
Thus far as to the ¢est7monu of the 
Case. 

Let us next inquire Into the fire 
vious probability of the case, elther ix 
mt the reading ofthe 
Hebrew text. And here we find that 
a mistake in the Hebrew, supposes 
the alteration of an entire word, and 
the substitution of one word for ano. 
ther, to which it is not at all similar ; 
vow for yaax. On the other hand, a 
mistake in the Greck text, required 
only the insertion of a syllable, con- 
sisting of two letters, and the omis- 
sion of one letter in the next syllable: 
tevex tor race. Let us suppose, that 
the author of an hepa gartanipenbe history 
of England, were to give out his MS, 
to be copied tor ‘hes press. We can 
conceive it probable, that the transcri- 
ber should make a mistake, 1n sub- 
sutuling the name of one town for 
another, to which it bears a near re- 
semblance ; [Worcester tor THinches- 
ter ; ov London tor Lincoln ; but not 
that he should put Aristol for Alan- 
chester; or Gloucester for Cambridge. 
Now a mistake in the Hebrew of 
Dan. vill, 14. supposes that Bristo/ 
has been put for Alanchester 3 an 
error in the test of the LXX. that 
London has been put tor Lincoin.— 
Let the reader judee which is most 
likely to have hapy yoned. 

Hitherto I have argued upon the 
supposition, that the care and atten. 
tion of the Greek and Hebrew trans- 
jators were canal. But I presume 
that noe one will venture to assert, that 
this was the case. The integrity of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to the time of 
jizra, is acknowledged by Mr. Faber, 
and is undisputed. From the time of 
Iezra to the year of our Lord 1030, 
there was a body of men in the Jew- 
ish Church, whose profession it was; 
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to write out copies of the Scriptures, 
and to guard the purity of the sacred 
cext:* and the very existence of such 
a body as the Masorites, during the 
tong ; period of fitteen hundred years, 
is evidence of the care taken by the 
Jews, in preserving their Scriptures. 
Will Mr. aber say, that equal care, 

end with equal success, has been em- 
ployed In maintaining the purity of 
rhe text of the LAX. 3+ and that the 
various readings calied the Keriinthe 

pitvias ef our common Hebrew Ji- 
bles,and those collecied by Kennicott, 
are equal In number, or importance, 
ty those of the Greek Scriptures. 

jut Mr. Faber says. that the iden- 

tical transcriptorial mistake, which I 

deem lmprobuble, not to say Impos- 

sitfe, has occurred cither in the He- 

bew, or the Samaritan Pentateuch, 

in Gen. xt. 13. In this place (says 
Mr. Faber), either yaw has been writ- 
ten for wow or ww for yaw. I reply, 
first, (hat even admitung the discre- 
paucy between the Hebrew and Si- 
Maritan texts, in this passage, to have 
arisen from error, and not design, it 
proves nothing agalnst my argument: 
forthe occurrence of a very impro- 
bable mistake in Gen. x1. 15, does not 
render it a whit more probable, that 
the same mistake should happen a 
second time, in Dan. vil. t4. Second- 
iy, the alleged error in the former 
passuee, docs not include in it the 
upposition of an equal deeree of 
nceligence, as the mistake which Mr. 


* Prideaux’s Connect. Part i. Book v. 
The reader will find an account 
tate of the copies of the LXX. in common 
use in the ag re oO f Oris ren, tn Pridcaux’s Con- 
hect. part it. book i. ; andthe preface tothe 
Cambridge edition of the LXX. printed in 
1665, contains the following character, both 
of ihe ancient and present state of that ver- 
sion :-— Quoniam autem hee seniorum ver- 
si0¢liam §. Hieronymi tempore corrupta fuii 
jue volata danda est opera utei pristina 
puritas restitui et redintegrari possit. Cer- 
tum est exemplaria que habemus Complu- 
tense, Aldinum, Romanum plurimum inter 
se et ab Alexandrino discrepare, alios etiam 
codices aliquarum S. Scripture partium sa- 
tis antiquos, nunc cum eorum aliquo nunc 
cum nullo convenire.”’ 


Christ. Obsery. No. 1138. 
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Faber charges upon the Hebrew text 
in Dan. vill. 14; for the last part of 
the 11th chap. of Gen. contains a list 
of names and numbers, and we all 
know that In copying such lists, errors 
are much more apt to occur, than in 
copying a single and insulated num- 
ber iike that in Dan. viii. 14. In the 
third filace, the integrity of the Sama- 
ritun Pentateuch isnot tobe compared 
with thatof the Hebrew. For leaving 
out of question the well known and 
willul corruption of the Samaritan 

text in Deut. xxvii 4,and the forged 

interpretation in the 20th of Exodus; 

if I may believe the authors of the 

Ancient Universal History,* there 

are 1 the different copies, both of the 

Samaritan and Septuagint, many va- 

rious readings in the ages of the pa- 

triarchs ; while among the Hebrew 

copies and the Chaldee paraphrases, 
the most undeviating ugreement ex- 
ists. Butin the fourth and last place, 
I observe, that the differences in the 
years of the postdiluvian patriarchs 
(as recorded in the Lith of Gen.) 
which exist between the Hebrew text 
and the Samaritan, are of such a na- 
ture as to exclude the possibility of 
their having arisen from the errors 
of Rig sseribe: 's. They have plainly 
originated } For while the 

sum total of the years of each patri- 
arch is the same both in the Hebrew 
iid Samaritan; the particulars of 
which that sum total is made up, dif- 
fer in the two copies. Thus in the 
Hebrew, Arphi ixad is said to have 
been 35 years of age at the birth of 

his son Salah, and to have lived 403 
years after that event: these two 
numbers being added together, make 
the age of Arphaxad when he died 
438 years. In the Samaritan, Arphax- 
ad is said to have been 135 years old 
at the birth of Salah, and to have lived 
30S years afterwards. These num- 
bers being added, give the same sum 
of years for the whole life of Arphax- 
ad as the Hebrew text, viz. 438. 
There is the same discrepancy be- 
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* Vol. L. pp. 146. 257 
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tween the two Pentateuchs with res- 
pect to the paruculars, and the same 
ce inthe sums total of 
ithe patriarchs down to 
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only Maas sae? is, thutin the whole 
le} rest rofthe Ife of Eber thereis areal 
cif rr PCHCC uf SINLV Ved > UCLVWCCII he 

Hebrew and Samaritan, wh ha 

arisen probably from the error of 
some transcriber. It is well known 
that the result of the abeoy tema 

tic difference between the Hebrew 
and Samaritan Pentatenchs is, that 
while the [lebrew chronology makes 


~ 


only 332 VEurs from: the 
the birth of Abraham, the 
makes 1002 years. 7 cannot quit this 
subject without adding. that your res- 
pectable corres po ynndent, Mr. Yeates, 
who he as already fas d your read- 
crs with a very intere sting account 
of he ‘tales Roll Bf the Pentateuch, 
in the | ee nan collection, would 
render a most Important service to 
the cause of truth, by presenting you 
with a collation of Gen. x1. 
from the Indian Roll. 
Havine, f hope, said enough to re- 
move the yi ap of Mr. Faber to 
my arguing ents yd ae eed to lay betore 
vou - following saan trom Jc- 
s Commentary en Daniel, con- 


Samaritan 


a ; 
GU’ 


1] Qe .3 2, 


ron 
caren his vats on the disputed 
~ I am indevted for a sight 
f Jerome, to the same venerable 
f ‘end who precured me access to the 

history of Paulus Diaconus. 
6 Jet dixit ci usguead vesperam et 
mane dies duo mmillia triceniz et munda- 
Macha- 


bitur sanctuarlun.. a CEAMUS 
historiam 


CEPT, hi 


yorum libros, ¢ ; Josen 
tbique scriptum a riemus, centesl- 
ino quadragesimo tertio anno, a Se- 

lcuco, Gui primus regnavit In Syria 
nost Alexand lrum, ingressum Aunti- 
ochum, Jerosolimam, et universa vas- 
reversumgue anno tertio in 
‘emplo posuisse statuam Jovis; et 
usque ad Judam Machabeum, id est 
usque ad annum centesimum quad- 
ravesimum octavum, per anunos vas- 
titatis Jerusalem sex. contaminationis 
autem tenrpli tres, duo millia trecen- 
os dies et tres menses esse comple- 
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tos: post quos templum purgatum 
est. Quidam pro duobus millibus tre- 
centis duo millia ducentos legunt:; 
ne sex anni ct tres menses superesse 
videantur. Hune locum plerique nos- 
trorum ad Antichristum referunt ; et 
xd sub Antiocho in typo tactum 


cut 
‘ 
iio i veritate dicunt esse 


est, sub 
complenduin.’ 

Now, Sir, the pass tLe 
shews that in the Jerome 
authentic and generally 


fores eolng 
time of 
SGO was the 
received reading oi the passage. Nor 
does Jerone affirm that any manu- 
cript ot authority, Ors indeed, any 
copies whatever, had the reading 
2200 days; but he says that certain 
persons a vuderstand the pro- 
phecy to have been accomplished by 
Antiocht s Epiphanes) read 22 200, lest 
the eo ticalnumber should seen 
the period of six years 
months, during which An- 


to exceed 
and three 


tiochus profaned the city and Tem- 
pic. In other words, these persons 
not being able to make their own 
scheme of interpretation to accord 


> received wished t 
amend the fexrt, to make tt suit 
their hufiothesis, Such, unless I mis 
understand it, is the sum of what we 
eather from this passage. 

But, further, I conclude from the 
foreyoing passage of Jerome, and 
from his silence with regard to any 
various reading of the number in the 
Greck versions of the LXX. and o 
‘Theodotion, that both these copies, 
did at that time agree with the He 
brew, in reading 2300 days. My 
reasons for this conclusion are, that 
it appears from Jerome’s remarks 0! 


qwilh ts, reading, 


sacred 


the verse immediately preceding, 
viz. Dan. vill. 13, that he had before 


him, both the above mentioned Gree: 
versions, and also that of Aquila; 
for he makes an observation, upo! 
their ail having retained the Hebrew 


word sn2%= (in Greek characters) 1! 


translating the passage, without at ff 


tempting to give the sense of it 1! 
Greek. And it will be found, that 10 
many other passages of his comme? 
tary, Jerome refers to the yersion 0 
Theodotion. 
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Now had that version then con- 
rained the number 2400, which we 
now find In it, how can we account 
for the silence ot Jerome upon so 
nportant a difference, when we find 


a | 
thar fe nollces those ot less 


mo- 


‘ 
6 has a4 
tii1C} ciO0re, 


CONC USION, 


\ = 
JEL Se Why 
coms quite icyitimate, that the Greek 


corded with the Liebrew, 


“ae , 
ropy Lisehd at 


In reading 2300 days. But uo Mr. 
Faber can trom the writings of other 
fatuictS Shew that lam w POLO, I sul 
he wlad to be corrected | im \ 
for Mr. Faber’s assertion, that the 
Hebrew copy which Pheedotion 
wsea COMLAn d the readme 2 . 

is bevyine the ve question In 
dispute. 

Having now elosed what [ hed to 


ofier in detence of ibe reading olour 
authorised version in Dan. vill. 14; I 
bey Icave, Sir, to suygest, that a yury 
oi Christian critics shail be impanuel- 
led, and shall tind a verdict either of 
Gualiuv ov Noe Crrrlty : Wpon the chare 
brought by my respectabie opponent, 
agauist the Jews, of havine handed 
down to us a corrupt reading of the 
number in that verse. Thus, Sir, a 
solemn judicial decision shall bring 
toa conclusion this protracted con- 
troversy, Which has, | have no doubt, 
appeared irksome and tedious to ma. 
nv of vour readers; but which per- 
haps may have been humbly instru- 
mental, in Comforuing some of those, 
Whose hearts were ready to faint 
within them (when viewing the ca- 
lamitics which afflict and threaten the 
word), with the hope that they may 
not sce death, till they shall have be- 
held the dawn ef that glorious period 
jor which the church of Christ has 
prayed, and suffered, and bled, for 
hearly two thousand years. 

[ intended with the above obser- 
vation to have closed this paper, al- 
ready too long. But the reasoning 
contained in it has since received 
such confirmation as I scarcely dared 
to hope for. By the assistance of 
the same friend to whom I have so 
often acknowledged my obligations, 
T have been enabled to consult the 
‘rreek versions of Daniel, both by the 
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LXX. and Theodotion, from the Te- 
trapla of Origen, printed in 177°, 


from the Chisian manuscript at Rome, 


-_—s 


P ae <* , , 1) — = a ? 1, E F = 
at the office ol the rropagandas, and 


T ! } 1H. fo } 1, > or 
Lam enabled to state, that these co 
’ > . . a a . ° é ‘ seta Yr +h, ’ ‘ya*) } 
ples concur im sWppoerdnsy tas reac: 


ive of our Hebrew Bibles in Dan 


viii, 145 the reading in both beme 
ALE 


ETTWEPAG MAL WE (he P as O40 
c . . : ° , 
22k TelaxnoTi“2t-— j here is a note on the 


is 


™* 


en eo “is ig 8) 
verse in tne version Oi | hneoadoLlion 
WHiceii j huve Copied id iu , « £4 26 
al ( if) \ 5 


i ) 
MS. Vat. «at veiaxeries ut In Co 
} 


dice nostro—Al Ald. Compl, F: 
4 

Hebr. rors wou; Juxta Vulg. trecen. 

ti: sed edit. V habet vas reveaeortcs 

irom this note it is evident, ne 

only that the Ciisian copies of the 


two Greek versions; but likewise 
the Vatican MS. of the LNA. the 
\lexandrian copy; the edition ci 
Aidus, published at Venice in A. D. 
1518; and the Compiutensian edl- 
tion,. printed 

supporting th 
and the Vatican edition, from which 
all the Septuagints published in En- 


eland have been printed,* is the only 


in 15153 all agree In 


the reading of 2300 days: 


copy in existence, which contains the 
reading 2400. Add to which, that 
the Vatican edition is the most mo 
dern of the whole. having been printed 
in 1387. 

The same most important fact is 
coniirmed by the various readings of 
Boss Septuagint, which is printed 
from the Vatican edition, and in the 
Appendix to Walkon’s Polyglot, to 
which I beg Jeave to refer the reader. 
And I have to add, that at the same 
time that I consulted the Chisian 
copy, I was enabicd to look into Al. 
dus’s he LAX., and } 
found in it, in exact contormity to 
the note which I have copied above, 


| ns . 
edition oi ft 


ther ading TELALOTI AS. 

I need scarcely add, therefore, that 
the reading 23500 is now established, 
without controversy, to be the genu- 
ine one. And what is of infinitely 
ereater consequence than the mere 
determination of a doubttul reading, 


“ Vide Prideaux’s Connect Part it, Book i 
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the period in Dan. vill. 14, and also 
the 1260 years are certuinly elapsed, 
and the redemption of the church 
(Luke xxi. 28, 31) is in all proba- 
bility seventy years nearer hand 
than Mr. Faber’s scheme leads him 
to believe. I shall finish by assuring 
my most respectable that 
it is to this fartice/ar and moet conso- 
Thave all 


¢ 


: “gipalagis 
sired to arrive; and not to 


opponent, 


ae j senwe 21 
Jatory canciusion, alone ce- 


Eee, a 
e rial yridsil 


a system, as he scenis to insinuate 

and to the ubove conclusion what 
Christian would pot w ish to arrive, 
that sees the calamities of the times 
in which we live, and the awtlul 
dangers which threaten us ? Who i: 
the vagpeange wn dogger does not, in these 


- : ro — 1b " = 
times, Say th the beloved cist Ipc, 
Amen, even so, come guickly, Ler 
ss “ 
JO8Us 
T a a 
a 6 s C&A 


PALID. 


the satisfaction of the 
reader. the tithe of the Chisian edi- 
tion of Daniel, which w ith: the Aldine 
and some other editions of the LAX.,, 

is to be foundin the library of the 
University of Glasg ow.-— Daniel 
Secundum Septuigiita ex Te traplis 
Origenis nune primun 1 cditus € sin- 
sulari Chisiano codice annorum su- 
pra Tocce. Rome Typis Propaganda 
Fidei, cloloccL SANIT. 


T add, fer 


Pers cm 
‘ ar ei aT ONS FRO y rz T Oz ry “= 7 . ! 4 e 
Q () 4 4a an o } ha As b A 
MENT IN THE NEW, COLLATED 


WITH THE SEPYUAGINY. 
(Continued rm ome ) 

1 Con.i. 19. 7 
the Septuagint ( Is. 
ay the last w ord, THT) 
( Sept.) 

The Piteos is passive, ** The wis- 
om of their wise men shall perish,” 
&C. = but the meaning is the same. 

—. 31. This is not a quotation, 
though introduced by As it is 
written,’ but only gives the general 
sense of several scriptures. (Js. xlv. 
97. Ixv. 16. Jer. iv. 2. 1x. 23, 24.) 

u. 9. ‘A o®@Saruss ox EKOr, Xb 35 


Is 15 quote d trom 
xxix. 14\), exe 
(} Cur.) 


youye ( 
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x00 1eey CVS eumS By 
avebyn, a& ytosmarey 0 Osos F0lg aya, 
av lov (Sefit. Ts. Ixiv. 4, ) Avo TH heVor 
Be yKOUTaMED, SOE Ob oPSarucs nay Eidoy 
O:ov WAnY GB, nal Te ceYah TH, a Woine ese 
trols uromeery eacr—* From the he. 
sinning we have not heard, neither 
have our eyes secn a God, besides 
thee, and thy works, which thou wil 
do for those who wait for mercy.” 
It is, at first penny evident, that 
the apostle did not quote from the 
Septuagint: but this by no means 
removes the dificulties attending the 
passuec, Which are such, and go 
reat, that they have driven some 
learned men to almost desperate 
measures; namely, either to con. 
demn the Jews of wiltully corrupung 
their Scriptures, or to suppose that 
the apostle prefixes % Thus it 1s writ. 
ten,’’ to a quotation from the — 
pha! ‘Phe Ilebrew may literally t 
rendered, * And from the beginning 
men have not heard, they ‘tet not 
received by the ear, eye hath not 
seen, O God, besides thee, ‘one who 
will perform for him who waiteth for 
hin’—or, * who doeth so for _ et , 
waiteth for him.’ ” (Aare. reac 
“* For men have never meng nor 
perceived by the car; nor hath eye 
seen a God beside thee, who doeth 
such things for those that trust in 
him.” (3. Lowth.) It ts evident, 
that the apostle gives the general 
incaning of the passage as an inspired 
wiiter; that he calls the reader’s at- 
fention to it, without either quoting 
Septuagint, or translating the 
licbrew, or even confining himself io 
it. Whether any crrors have crept 
into the Elebrew text, or not, this 
sceins evidently to be the case. 
Lhis 1s nearly a quotation 
from the Septuagint (Js. xl. 13.) yw 
is added: «2s 71g avts Combsads eryeveTo 
is omitted : cuuSisace is put for cop- 
€i6a. he clause, omitted here, 1s 
quoted Rom. xi. 34. The quotation 
varies in words from the Hebrew; 
but not in its general meaning. 
iil. 19. ‘O Dourroucves T36 cogss ev 
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‘O eT ot hatpas cb vary coleg ev TH Peownrels 
Fither translation gives the import 
of the Hebrew; but few impartial 
judges will think this a quotation 
{yom the Sept uagint. 

—. 20. This is from the Septua- 
cinty except aS it substitutes coPey 
for avbewrev; in which it varies equal- 
ly from the Hebrew. It appears to 
me that a writer, not conscious of 
— inspiration, yet completely up- 

eht, would not have ventured on 

such a deviauion. 

ix. 9. Exactly from the Septua- 
cint, and according to the Hebrew 
(Deut. xxiv. 4.) 

x. 7. Exactly from the Sep- 
tuaginty | al) eiciyrys, to the He- 
brew (42xred. xxx. 6.) The Hebrew 
meas to play with jests and 
launebter.”’ 

—-. 26, 28. The quotation is from 
the Septuagint, except that yag Is 
inserved (2s. xxiv. 1.) It agrees wath 

licbrev 


‘yy 


iv 21. This is not quoted from 
the Septuagint; but it agrees lor 
substance with the Hebrew, only it 
puts the first person, instead of the 
third, and adds, * Saith the Lord’’ 
(Js. xxvill, 11, 12.) 

xv. 25—_27. (See Matt. xxii. 44.) 
The quotation is nearly from the 
Septuagint (Ps. vill. 6.) 

mi: 32. Exactly from the Sep- 
tuagint (Js. xxl. 13.) The meaning 
is precisely the same as the He- 
Drew. 
taken from the 
literally trans- 
lates the Hebrew (Gen. il. 7): but 
the apostle, by way of explanation, 
ACCS wewleg and Adzeu. 

—. 54. % This is not taken from 

1¢ Septuagint, but a Hteral trans- 
lation of the Hebrew.” ( Randoipfth.) 
fs. xxv. 8.) The Hebrew may 
cither mean, “ He will swallow up 
death in victory,” or “ He wall 
“wallow up death for ever.” 

—. 55. The apostle is generally 
supposed in the passage to quote 
Hos. xiii. 143; but he does not in- 
traduce it as a quotation, neither do 


This is 
Septuagint, which 


A& 
we 4D 


Collation of the Septuagint with the New Testament. 8% 


his words agree either with the Sep- 
tuagint or the Hebrew. It is pro- 
bable that he had the words of God, 
by Hosea, in contemplation ; but 
that, in the ardour of his mind, he 
gave the challenge, as it were, to 
death and hades (the grave, or the 
invisible world), in his own words, 
or rather in those of the Holy Spirit, 
who spake by him. 


2 Corinthians. 


iv. 13. Exactly from the Septua- 
eint, and a good translation of the 
Hebrew (Ps. cxvi. 11.) 

vi. 2. Exactly from the Septua- 
gint, which literally translates the 
Hebrew (Js. xlix. 8.) 

—, 16. ‘OFs evoienorw ev av tots (Sep? 
Lev. XXV1. li, 12.) Kes Snow Tijs 
Curvyv MS EV UM The rest is from 
the Se ptuagint ty except as the third 
person 1s substituted for the second. 
The Septuagint Is an exact transla- 
tion of the Hebrew. 

—. 17. ‘This gives the general 
sense of the Scripture referred to 
(ds. Jil. 11, 12): but it is neither 
made, in any part, as far as I can see, 
from the Septuagint, nor is it a 
lation of the Hebrew. The S eptua- 
gint 1s, verbally, much more accord- 
ing to the Hebrew. 

—. 18. This seems to be a ge- 
neral statement of the substance of 
several Scriptures, and not a guota- 
tion of any one. The first part is 
spoken of Solomon, and the words 
agree with the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew (2 Sam. vil. 145° 1 Chrow. 
xvil. 13.) The passage is also intro- 
duced with td: ALy es Kuetes TUVTOm 
xeatoe (2 Sam. vil. 83 1 Chr. xvii. 7 
But the subsequent words are so dif- 
ferent, that little can be inferred from 
these circumstances. he apostle 
seems rather to apply to Christians 
the general declarations made by the 
Lord concerning Israc] (42x. iy. 22, 
23; Jer. xxxt. 1, 9; Hos. i. 9, 10.) 

vill. 15. 
Kak oO TO OAit/Oy, 8X yAT | vase: (Sept. 
Ex. XV. 18 ) OQux emrsovecey, 0 Ta 
jody, xaeb o To eAaT OV ovx 
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Either of these gives the exact sense 
of the Hebrew. 

—. 21. The apostle seems here 
to have had in view the Septuagiat 
translation of Prov. iil. 4. Tpovos 
MAAG EVUITTIOV KUZIS Hols BV. IeWT OY. 

ix. 9. Ail exactly from the Sep- 
tuagint, except the closing words, 
gis Tov aswve (2 Cor.); e:¢ tov aime TS 
ASWVOS (> fit. £2. CXL. 9, ) ‘Lhe upos- 
tle’s 1s the more exact translation 
from the Hebrew. 

— 10. Ligue tw CreigovTi, nas 
aeTov cig Sewrw IS tukcn from the Sep- 
tu.gint (/s. lv. 10), which gives the 
€xact meaning of the Hebrew. 

x. 17. (See on 1 Cor. i. 31.) 

xu. |. This is taken trom the 
Alexandrian edi an ot the Septua- 
gint, rather abridged. Itaccords with 
the Hebrew (Deut «SER: 15.) 


Galatians. 

lili. 6. (See on Rom. iv. 5.) 

io 8. Oh 
mwoviz te ety (Gal.) Kat Ke. as 
Quan Tx yuxs5 (: Sep: . Gen. xii. os} ra) 
auTw Wave Te sbiy Fx5 yrs (Sept. Gen. 
XVI. 28.) Ev tw ee AL oe wala 
Tt Edin TUS NS (Sept. Gen. XXIL. i8.) 
Each of these gives the meaning of 
the original clearly and fully (./c¢s 
lii. 25. 


evevroy rSuTovTas €y Gob 


am, #0. Eximaturdies aes 05 8x 
ELVES EY WOT FOG Yeyeaewrevals sy Tw 


Cisatw Ts Vokes, Tes WainTe aula (Sept. 
Deu’. XXvViu. 26.) 


LV-SQUTOS 05 CuUx Exeeecves Ey 


Emtxataenjes 4x5 
TLTk Tole 
Rovyo's TS vous TSTS woinrat aviss. Doth 
the upostic’s quotat ion and the Sep- 
tlagint give the grand mea: lune of 
the Hebrew, but neither of them isa 
literal translation : and it is evident 
that the apostle did not studiously 
quote the Septuagint. 

=, 13, Exminxtueutes %X5 0 Hetm 
paiecsves ems EvAs (Sefit. Deut. xxi. 
23.) Kexcalgausves ure Ors wus xeE- 
pecemeevos emt Evaw. “Iie that 1s hanged 
is accursed of God.” (Trans. of 
Heb.) Neither the apestle nor the 
Septuagint gives a literal translation 
of the Hebrew. The words vz 
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©: of the Septuagint are omitted: 
and was 1s inserted, which has he. 
thing to answer for it in the Hebrew 

iv. 27. This 1s exactly from the 
Septuagint (Js. liv. 1 :) which pro- 
perly translates the Ilebrew. 

—. 50. This agrees with the Sep- 
tuagint, except as the pronouns rap. 
are omitted in the 
quotation ; and rx cAcubeous is sub- 
stituted for, us Iveex. In both these 
respects the quotation varies from 
the Hebrew likewise. The apostle’: 
argument required the latter altera 
tion. (Gen, Xxl. 10.) 


(To he continued ) 


Tuy, and Tau /45, 


No. XXIX. 


Philippians il. 12.—.Vot as though I 
had already «attained, either were 
already pfrerfect. 


(Fourth Sermon on this Text.) 


FAMILY SERMONS. 


in my last discourse, I gave six di- 
rections to assist the Christian in 
rrowing in holiness. I considered the 
importance of our deine established in 
the great truths of Christianity ; oi 
our embracing them with holy affec- 
tions ; of our being scriptural in our 
views of what srowth in grace really 
is; of our beine diligent in the use uf 
the means of prace ; of our attending 
to those doctrines and duties which 
best suit our circumstances ; of our 
avoiding what we tind to hinder us in 
our course 

Tam now to imish these directions, 
and to close the whole by suitable 
addresses. 

Vil. Guardavainst the first begin- 
wines of sin. Yt we should avoid, as 
I shewed under my last head, what 
we find to hinder us in our way to 
heaven, though it be a matter indif- 
ferent in itself; of course, we must 
watch much more against the begin- 
nings of positive sin. And in order 


to in this effectually, we must attend 
to the following points. 

We must dread ¢he least depiar- 
ture from the faith of the Gospel. Every 


ae. ee 
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‘ruth there taught is of infinite im- 
ortance. If we give up any one, we 
shall lower and weaken the rest. We 
must above all hold fast that grand 
doctrine of revelation, that * Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,” is 6ur on- 
ly hope. 
"2. We must watch against any de- 
cays iv spiritual affections. Such de- 
cays always begin in the heart. Men 
first become cold, and then dead in 
theirsouls. The foulest apostacy was 
at first no more, perhaps, than a 
slight abatement of our love to God. 
5. We must obey the voice of con- 
science even in the smallest things. Yo 


disobey conscience is a sure way of 


quenching the holy light of the Spi- 
rit of God in our hearts. 

4. We must beware of justifying 
or fialliateng any sin, Many do this, 
by calling things by softand unscrip- 
tural names, by speaking of their 
natural depravity as a sort of excuse 
for sin, and by talking of the neces- 
sity of divine grace in a way which 
Jessens, instead of increasing our 
sense of accountableness and guilt. 

We must dread every afifiroach 
wifurity. Thereis no sin to which 
‘he young are so much exposed, or 
which in its nature is so deceitful 
and insidious; and, generally, we 
must shun all temptation, for it is this 
which opens the door to iniquity. 
Such is our weakness, that if we ven- 
ture on occasions of evil, we cannot 
expect to be safe. We are there- 
fore daily and hourly to pray * lead 
us not into temptation,’ and we must 
act in the spirit of this prayer. 

6. We must consider that there 
are sins to which our fiarticular em- 
filoyment, or the circle in which we 
move,exposesus. Weare insensibly 
influenced by surrounding objects, 
and we insensibly catch more or less 
ofthe spirit of those with whom we 
live. And if we do not anxiously 
guard against this tendency, we 
shall be drawn in by the current be- 
fore we are aware. 

*. With still more anxiety must 
we watch against what may be called 
constiinttomal sins. “the sin which 
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doth most easily beset us.” Here 
sin will work with most subtilty. 
Our natural temperament, our dis- 
position, our age, and other circum- 
stances, will lay us more open to 
some sins than toothers. We must 
find out what these are, and pray 
and strive against them with more 
than usual earnestness. 

Lastly, The formation of bad ha- 
éits is to be opposed with all our 
might. We are the creatures of 
habit; and when a _ habit is once 
formed, men act under its influence, 
almost without knowing it; and con- 
science, alter, perhaps, many fruit- 
less strugeles, becomes silent with 
respect to it. It is important then 
for Christians, and especially young 
Christians, to guard against the for- 
mation of sinful habits; and even of 
habits, which, though not absolutely 
sinful, are yet unfavourable to ten- 
derness of conscience and growth in 
erace. It is lamentable tothink how 
much evil, in a thousand ways, Is 
forgotten, merely because it has be- 
come fiabitual. It is greatly to be 
feared that many are satisfied with 
their state, notwithstanding unholy 
tempers, occasional violations of the 
Sabbath, minor frauds on the reve- 
nue, a tendency to disloyalty, unno- 
ticed falsehoods in their dealings, an 
increasing love of wealth, a growing 
conformity to the world, a scanty 
benevolence to the poor, a low stand- 
ard of piety, and little, if any, real 
rrowth in holiness ; merely because 
their carly uncorrected habits, or the 
ordinary practice of their trade or 
profession, or the manners of their 
associates, have “ accustoined them 
to do evil ;”’ while their contracted 
views of duty, and the unfavourable 
cast of their religious instruction, 
have nat tended to remedy, but ra- 
ther to increase the evil. In this 
way, immense mischief is done. 

VIN. If we would advance in 
religion, we must improve the disfen- 
sations of Providence. Afflictions are 
sent *‘ for our profit ;’? and whether 
they affect our own persons, our fa- 
milies. our friends, the church, the 
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nation, or the world at large, it is 
our duty not to * despise the chas- 
tening of the Lord ;” although the 
nearer they come to us, the stronger 
is our obligation to improve by 
them. They are designed to wean 
us irom the world, to shew us what 
is in our heart, to quicken us in 
prayer, to teach us the hardest of 
all lessons, humility of soul, and re- 
signation to God’s sovereign will ; 
and it would be criminal to lose the 
benefit of such instruction. The 
&lessings of Providence are likewise 
to be improved. In prosperity, we 
are in danger of forgeiting God. We 
must pray, therefore, for double 
watchfulness and simplicity ; for in- 
creased gratiiude, love, and praise ; 
for greater activity in duty, and a 
conscientious use of the mercies we 
have received. And this habit of 
noting events as they occur, should 
be extended to the return of particu- 
seasons. A new-year, a birth- 
day, the anniversary of any impor- 
tant occurrence in life, the approuch 
of the holy Sacrament, the religious 
Fasts and Festivals of the Church 
are proper occasions for self-exam1- 
nation, and for the renewed dedica- 
tion of ourselves to God, according 
to the Covenant of Grace in Christ 


fer 


Fesus. 

IX. After all tiie directions that 
can be given, you will fecl that you 
do not run the race to heaven so 
swiftly or so steadily as you most ar- 
dently wish todo. Although, through 
Divine grace, you walk outwardly 
as a Christian, yet in the state of 
your affections, in your love to 
Christ, in your faith and hope, in 
your motives and thoughts, in your 
desires and pursuits, in your tem- 
pers, in your domestic and secret de- 
votions, you see the most painful and 
humiliating traces of evil. Even 
when you have prospered for a time 
in your spiritual pursuit, and have 
hoped you should never lose the fer- 
vour and simplicity of your mind, 
something has come in to hinder 
you and draw you back, and your 
prospect of constant peace and obe- 
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dience has been greatly clouded ; sq 
that at times you are ready to de. 
spond. But be not swallowed up wir, 
over-much sorrow. These feelings 
of disappointment shouid, indeed, 
lead you to daily repentance and hu. 
miliation, to fresh applications to the 
merits of Christ, to more earnest 
prayer and watchiulness; but they 
should by no means produce dis. 
couragement or despondency. The 
fact may be, that your abhorrence 
of sin has become greater, and your 
perception of it more acute, and 
that, therefore, your remaining im. 
perfection has become a more grie- 
vous burden to you. And thus it will 
be till we lay down this mortal flesh. 
Till then our life will be a warfare, 
a race, a struggle; nor shall we 
ever, in this world, be able fully 
* to do the things that we would.” 
Gal. v. 17, 

Lastly, 4vail yourself of the prrivie 
leges and firromises of the Gasfel to 
encourage you in your course. No 
man can be active under great (iff 
culties, unless hope animate his ex- 
ertions. The Christian who ts ha 
bitually cast down will have little 
heart for duty. Let us then cuit 
vate a lively recollection of the pe: 
cular privileges of a believer in 
Jesus Christ. Unbelief saps the 
very foundation of holiness. It 1s 
only as we see, or hope to see, God 
reconciled to us by the death of his 
Son, that we can exercise love to 
him, oppose corruption, and be ac- 
tive in good works. Jt is only by 
‘receiving the promises” of God 
that we can be ‘ made partakers of 
a divine nature.” 

The belief of the doctrines of 
grace is necessary not only to out 
being at first brought back to God, 
regencrated and pardoned, but to 
our daily progress in the way ol 
holiness. 
hope of heaven not in any respect 
from our obedience, but only from 
the merits and righteousness of 
Christ, we continue to dread all sin; 
to abhor ourselves on account of it, 


to labour against it as our greatest | 


And if, deriving out | 
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enemy, and to live soberly, righte- 
ously, and gadly as Christians, all 
the consolations of Christ are ours : 
we may rely firmly on the faithful- 
ness of God: we may humbly trust 
chat we shall be ** kept by his power, 
through faith, unto salv ation.’ 

Having now completed my design 
i) these sermons, it only remains for 
me briefly to apply what has been 
said to different classes of persons. 

1. The merely nominal Christian 
must surely see how vain is his re- 
ligion. His conscience must tell 
him that he knows nothing of that 
ardent pursuit alter growing holi- 
ness, Which has been described. 
lle may believe in Christianity, be- 
cause he was born in a Christian 
country, or because he has studied 
the evidences of it. He may be de- 
cent in his outward conduct, just i 
his dealings, amiable in his tempers, 
kind to the poor, and attentive to 
certain religious observances, But 
if this is all; if he has never felt 
himself to be a sinner before God, 
the subject of spiritual death ; if he 
has never deeply repented of sin, 
and, despairing of help from = any 
other quarter, come to Christ 
pardon and peace through the blood 
of the atonement; if he las never 
seen the necessity of an entire change 
of heart, and under this conviction 
earnestly sought the influence of the 
Holy Spirit of God to renew him 


for 


_ inthe spirit of his mind ; if he has 


formed no determination to run, 


with the eagerness of a racer, after 
the highest measures of faith, love, 
and spiritual obedience ;—then is he 
a Christian only In name. He has 
“a form of godliness without the 


‘power.” 


‘Awake, then, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shali give thee light.” I cannot call 
on thee to grow in grace, for it is too 
evident that thou art as yet  with- 
But 1 call 
on thee te “ repent, and turn to God.” 
J call on thee to “ believe on the 


* ord Jesus Christ, that thou mayest 


'¢ saved.’ I bid thee to remem- 
Christ. Obsery. No, 113. 
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ber, that ** without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord ;” that “ Christ 
is the way, the truth, and the life ; 
and that no man cometh unto the 
Father but by him ;” and that “ ex- 
cept a man be born of the Spirit, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
‘ To-day, then, if thou wilt hear his 
voice, harden not thine heart.’? The 
course .1s yet open. ‘Thou mayest 
yet enter upon it, by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit; and run, like the ane 
ed Apostle, towards eternal 
The prize is placed full in view. 
And all who begin the course of 
faith in Christ, and go forward in it 
by constant advances in grace, shall 
at length receive “ the crown of life.” 
1}. Phe subject of growth in 
mrace may well alarm (he declining 
Christian. Let such “ remember 
how they have received and heard, 
und hold fast, and repent.” Let 
them be “ watchful, and strengthen 
the things which remain, that are 
ready to dic.” You were once sim- 
ple, and fervent, and holy. You were 
once separated from the world and 
its pleasures. You once delighted 
in communion with God and conver- 
sation with his people. You were 
once diligent, punctual, and watch- 
ful in the use of the means of grace. 
You avoided the beginnings of sin, 
ike poison. You renounced what 
you found to hinder you in the ways 
of God. You adorned religion in 
your family, in the church, and in the 
world, You walked humbly with 
God. Your whole soul was in a 
rood measure fixed on pressing for- 
ward toward heaven. In a word, you 
could say, with the apostle, “ I am 
crucified with Christ : nevertheless 
1 live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me; and the life which I now live 
in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave 
jiimself for me.’? But what is now 
your spirit as a Christian?) What 
your vigilance, your spirituality, your 
love, your holiness ? Have you not 
been gradually declining in your re- 
ligious character! Is there not some 
secret decay, which has long been 
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withering all the beauty of your pro- 
fession, and at last lett tithe more 
than a shadow of your former self ¢ 
it may be, you do not now hold the 
irurhs of the Gospel in their tall and 
renuine extent, or you may have 
fearnt to pervert thema to purposes 
of licentiousness. Or, supposing 
your notions remain correct, they 
wre now, perbaps, litte more than a 
matter of speculation, “heir hile 
and power are gone. And what has 
been the gradual cfect of this change 
on the state of your heart, and on 
vour conduct ? Let conscience testl- 
iv whether your dispositions are as 
holy as they once were, and whether 
your conduct Is as consistent and 
spiritual It is true, you may con- 
fuss your sintulness, and state many 
truths concerning the inspertection 
of the best characters. But is not 
this now become a sort of excuse for 
sin? And does it not supply the 
place of excrtion, and watchtulness, 
and mortification? The active Chris- 
tran, indeed, mukes similar acknow- 
fedements ; but then he cannot be 
easy under the sense of remaining 
corruption: he loathes it as the most 
painful disease, and labours to main 
a growing victory over it. You, on 
the other hand, can remain indolent, 
dull, and formid : your contessions 
are rather intended to prove vour 
orthodoxy, and obtain applause, than 
to cxpress reul humility. 
Consider, then, “ from 
thou hast tallen, and be zealous, and 
repent.” Separate frem your se- 


whence 


cret sins. Icnter ona new course of 


prayer and self-examination.  [lum- 
ble yourselves under the mighty hand 
of Ged. Pray for the Efoly Spirit 
of God to return to heart, 
Your deciine began in your closet ; 
vour recovery must begin there too. 
Remember, “th you watch not, 
Christ will come upon you as 2 thief, 
and you shall net know what hour 
he will come upon you.” Begin 
then again to run the race set before 


Vour 


you. Let a sense of your past mis- 
carriages humble you in the dust, 
and Jead you to quicken your pace 


himily Sernonsw—No. NALIN, Fourth on Phil, tii. 12, 
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for the time to come. Thus you May 
hope that God will at length * restore 
to you the jovs of his salvation,” thas 
he will * heal your backslidings, and 
love you freely.” 

Til. Young andinexferienced Chris. 
fians may learn, from what has been 
suid, how much ts beforethem. The 
daneer of their state arises very 
much from their being, when they 
least suspect it, “ wise in their own 
conceit.”’? It 1s most important for 
them to remember, that they are to 
be learners all their life; that at pre- 
sent they are only entering on the 
race, and know scarcely any thing of 
its real nature and difficulties ; that 
the prime grace of Christianity is 
genuine lowliness and humiliation ot 
soul; and that there is no more 
certain way of hindering themselves 
in their course, than to imagine that 
they have already completed it. Let, 
then, the young Christian keep his 
eye on the character of the Apostle 
Paul. Let him * count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ 3” let him 
make it his first concern, * to be 
found in Christ, not having his own 
righteousness, which ts of the law, 
but that which is of the faith oi 
Christ, the righteousness which 1s 0 
God by taith.”? In the strength of 
that Saviour, to whom he will thu 
be united, let him then fix his whole 
soul, like the racer in the Olympic 
eames, On growing in faith, love, and 
obcdience ; and thus let him eager} 
“reach forth unto the things that are 
before,’ resolving to prefer to ever 
other pursuit, that of the prize o! 
his high calling in Christ Jesus.” 

IV. Lastiy, he advanced Chris 
tice may derive, trom what has been 
offered, some useful reflecuons. 

Ist. fiow excellent and efficacious 
is real Christianity /—What other 
system can pretend to put a man of 
that ardent pursuit ef holiness which 
has been described? What a solid 
foundation does it also lay for hu 
It is vital Christianity alone; 
which makes this grace to be a point 
ci the first moment in the disposition 
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:gi1.] The Line a Minister should take on first entering on a Cure. 


of fallen man ; and it is vital Chris- 
iianity alone, which can produce it : 
‘yr. as we have seen, while it holds 
mut to the believer every encourage- 
ment, and bestows on him the most 
exalted privileges, it sll keeps him 
lowly in his own eves ; ever sensible 
of his great Impertection, Cver Intent 
on higher measures of obedience, 
ever dissatistied with himself, and 
ever panting after the perfection of 
holiness ina giorious resurrection. 
9d, Foz doctrines 
of grace 
wom duties /—No man would contend 
lor these doctrines as matters of opi- 
nion merely, The reason why Chris- 
dans contend for the fundamental 
iruths of original sin, salvation by 
grace, justification by faith alone, 
‘lumination and strength by the im. 
fuences of the Hloly Ghost; in a 
word, for * eternal life being the gift 
of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, 
of these truths there can be no real 
godliness. It is only by receiving 
these truths cordially, through the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, and act- 
ing upon them continually, that a 
man can enter on the race to heaven, 
press forward in it, or reach at 
length eternal ¢lory. 

3d. flow obvious a duty is tender- 

ness and forbearance to others /—As 
we are still impertect, there will be 
fuilings in the best of men ; and dif- 
‘erences of opinion, and evils of vari- 
ous kinus, will spring up. Let the 
Christian then be tender-hearted ; 
lurgiving injurics, forgetting provo. 
caulons, * bearing all things, believing 
all things, hoping all things, enduring 
all things???) Especially, if any man 
be ov ertaken in a fault, let them 
which are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, consi- 
(dering themselves, Jest they also be 
‘empted.”” Gal. vi. 1. 

Finally, flow delightful will heaven 
be /—Let ws think on the glory, the 
bliss, the company, the employments 
of that divine nile, which is the 
prize of our bigh calling ! - et us of- 
‘én consider what a short s “e there 


y essenvialare the 
to the frometion of Chris- 


is this, that without the belicf 
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is between us and all this blessed- 
ness. Let us “count the sufferings 
of this present life not worthy to be 
compared with a glory which shall 
be revealed inus !” Let us be * look 
ing for that blessed hope, and the 
elorious appearing of the great God 
und our Saviour Jesus Christ |!” Let 
the thoughts of heaven warm and 
animate our hearts as we run the 
heavenly race ! Let the prospects ot 
elory be our “song in the house of 
our pilgrimage !’ Let cur tuith be 
fixed on Christ, our “ great hiche 
priest, who is over the house ot 
God ;” and who, as “the forerunner, 
has for us entered within the veil.” 
And Jet us be assured, that, when 
* Christ, whots our life, shall appear, 
then shail we also appear with hiin 
in glory 3”? and there for ever sing, 
‘* Unto him that loved us, and wash- 
ed us from our sins in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father; to him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever 
Amen.” 


To the Elitor of the Ciristian Observer. 


A FRIEND Of mine, who was some 
weeks since presented to a living, 
has put a question to me, which | 
think you so much better gualitied 
to answer than I am, that I veunls ‘eto 
turn it over to you. His query is 
this: “In what de gree ought a4 mi- 
nister, appointed to a cure where the 
peculiar doctrincs of Christianity 
have beeneither wholly neglected, or 
negligently stated, by the preceding 
minister, to bring these doctrines at 
once before his audience ¢ Should 
his ministry commence with broadly 
stating his difference of opinion with 
some of his brethren; and earnestly 
inculcating the doctrines of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, conversion hy the 
Spirit of God, the freeness ef divine 
erace, and the practical consequences 
which flow from these. doctrines: or 
should he begin by stating the points 
on which he “and = new flock are 
t.and endeavonr- 


speculauvely avre 
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oe 


ing to convince them of their guilt 
upon their own avowed principles ‘” 
Learnestly beg a speedy reply to this 
question, and trust that you yourself, 
or some of your many able corres- 
pondents, will turn their attention 


seriously to it. Tam, &e. 
NASCITUR. 


To the Editar of the Christian Observes 

T wore you will allow me to inform 
vour correspondent (who, under the 
signature of Jony, has been pleased 
to notice my two last letters), that 
the words he particularly quotes 
vere not mine, and that I must cor- 
dially agree with him tn thinking 
there Is 20 time in which, nor ary 
fersons to Whom, the fulness of the 
race which is in Christ ought 7o0¢ 
to be preached. ‘The ministers of 
the Gospel dispensation have no oc- 
casion for a veil; “ having such a 
trust, they may use great plainness 
of speech.”’ I deprecate the infusion 
of Pelagianism in their ministry ; but 
I must also lament the prevalence of 
a doctrine which unnerves_ those 
promises which are the streneth of 
exhortation, and reduces them to the 
sole intention of comfort, by making 
them absolute; a doctrine which 
teaches that every divine communi- 
cation is equally free and uncondi- 
{ional with the first preventing grace, 
and that every gift is bestowed in the 
same sovereign manner as that pri- 
mary and fundamental one of a Re- 
deemer. 

Jam aware that the alteration nade 
in my first letter (inserted in your 
Number for October) has given some 
real occasion for the well-meant re- 
proof I have reccived. Several lines 
being added by an unknown friend, 
in fact obliterated my main design, 
which was, not to object to the cme, 
but to the things (however blended 
with substantial truth) which are fre- 
quently spoken to awakened minds. 
These (viz. the doctrines I have 
above cited), however dignified with 
the name of Gospel, I consider hin- 
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drances because I consider them tp 
be untrue ; and therefore judge their 
being “ accompanied by the mos 
pointed andimpressive exhortations,” 
will only form contradictory pre. 
mises, which can never produce ga. 
tisfactory and vigorous conclusions. 

What I have now written is meant 
as explanatory of my frst letter. As 
to the second (in your Number {op 
lebruary), I persuade myself a can. 
did reyision will convince my jealous 
friend that 1 intend nothing Contrary 
“to the tenor of Scripture,” or op- 
posed “tothe practice of the Apostles,” 

Permit me to conclude with stat. 
ing the simple fact, as I apprehend 
it. The coming to Christ is the im. 
mediate duty of every man who hears 
the Gospel, whatever be his moral 
situation: yet the act of coming is not 
salvation, th ough it be the means of 
obtaining it. Our coming must be 
continued, till we ** abide in him ;" 
or, as St. Peter expresses it, are 
“built up in him.’ Every sacrifice 
of prayer and praise must be brought 
to Him as our great high priest, by 
whom they are presented and made 
acceptable to God. But as King in 
Zion, he demands sacrifices, which, 
In proportion as we remain attached 
to the world, and to ourselves, are 
difficult to bring; yet if we refuse 
them, we no longer come to Christ, 
i. ©. we cannot find access to him. 
In this state, his power and grace 
may fitly be urged to induce ou 
compliance , but in no czse to super- 
sede it. It willnot then do to be told, 
that since we Aeve come to lim, we 
may conciude that we are safe, He 
is the Saviour of all who obey him; 
and itis certain those, who know him 
most, as they will love him best, wil 
tind his every command easy ; but 
we learn to know him only by con- 
tinuing to come to him. “If ye con- 
tinue in my word” (said the Saviour 
himself to those Jews who believed 
on him), “ then are ye my disciples 
indeed.” 

Iam, &ce. 


SOPATER. 
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Ir. Veates onthe Hebrew New Testament. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


fo the Bditor of the Ciristian Observer. 


| nave to thank you for the honour 
vou have done me in the Insertion of 
i letter received from the Rev. Dr. 
Knapp: a copy of this letter was tor- 
warded to you by some friend at 
present unknow ntome. IJt would, 
perhaps, be interesting to the readers 
of your respectable Miscellany, to 
know my reasons for writing, and the 
‘enor of my Ictter to the professor at 
Halle. In the early part of the year 
i801, I had made some considerable 
preparation for an improved edition 
ofthe Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament first completed, aad pub- 
lished, by Dr. Zfutcer, of Nuremburg, 
1599; and inorder to this, I had re- 
course to several public and private 
libraries in search of Hebrew trans- 
lations of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, and availed myself of the use 
of several, printed and manuscript. 
On a comparison of these, I soen dis- 
covered, what I had before antici- 
pated, viz. the imperfection of Hut- 
ter’s text, especially inthe Apostolic 
Epistles. I found that Hutter inserted 
the apostolical quotations in the ori- 
vinal Hebrew, and not according to 
the Greek ;—a , not pursued in 
other versions ofthe New Testament, 
not even in the Syriac, the most an- 
cient extant. I communicated my 
design to the celebrated Dr. Knapp, 
the successor of Callenxéurg, in whose 
time many books were printed at the 
Jewish Institute for promoting Chris- 
uanity among the Jews. ‘There isa 
brief account of the rise and design 
—_ Institute inserted at the end 
a book entitled “The Life of R. 
a Duitch, a learned ig and 
his Conversion to Christianity.”* I 
included a specimen of my improved 


* For some account of R. S. Duitch, see 
our yol. for 1809, p.7 
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translation from the Epistie to the 
Ilebrews, mentioned with approba- 
tion in Dr. Knapp’s letter, to which 
I refer. In May, 1802, I receiveda 
small packet from //ad/e, containing 
the aforesaid letter, and = severa! 
books, in the form of tracts, printec 
at their press—viz. two copies of St. 
Luke’s Gospel ; one without points ; 
the other with points, and a comment 
in rabbinical Hebrew written by e 
convert; also a Hebrew translation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
a catalogue of religious tracts, printed 
at the Institute for their missionaries 
in various parts of the East, includ- 
ine, not only Hebrew, but various 
other oriental tongues. 

ncouraged by Dr. Knapp’s ap- 
probation, I pursued my design, 
thank God, with singular ease and 
facility, to the completion of the four 
Gospels, and the Ipistle to the He- 
brews; in which 1 flatter myself J 
have succeeded, in a clear and per- 
spicuous manner, in interpreting a 
considerable part of the New Testa 
ment in the style and language of the 
Old ‘Testament. 

Ofthe Acts of the Apostles, anc 
most of the Epistles, I know of no 
other Hebrew versions extant, than 
Hutter’s and the ‘Travancore Hebrev 
version, pow supplied by Dr, Bucha- 
nan, and in his collecuon here i: 
Cambridge. It is a happy circum.- 
stance that we are in possession ¢ 
the latter, the utility of which wil! 
most advantageously discover itsel! 
where most wanted, in the comple- 
tion of the New Testament in the 
Hebrew language. I am at present 
fully occupied in completing the 
transcript of the Travancore version. 
in order to its being forwarded to the 
London Society, who have commu- 
nicated to the Christian public their 
desi¢n of printing a Hebrew version 
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of the New Testament, with spe- 
ciunens of the proposed work. 
1 am yours, &c. 


Cambridye, April 1811. ZS; 


io the kd.tor of the Christian Observer 
Your Review of * Ireland's Lec- 
tures tothe King’s Scholars at West- 
rninster,’ shews it to be a learned 
und elaborate work. How far it 1s 
adapted to promote the relgious 
Knowledge and practical 
those vouths, which is doubtless a 
inost important object, 1 am not qua- 
tified to judge, not having seen the 
book. Fae from your account, some- 
thing further is highly desirable, and 
is to i ‘expected from the learned 
becturer. My chicfobject in writing 
at present is, to make inquiry of you, 
or some of your correspondents, con- 
cerning another religious publica- 
tion, which appeared some years ago, 
intended for the benefit of the same 
class of young men, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, being chiefly devotional. 
"The title is, “Sacred Lxercises, in 


tour Books, compiled for the Use of 


Places of Education, particularly 
Westminster School.” On seeing 
the work advertised, as having come 
to a sixth edition, in 1792, I pur- 
chased it for the use of some young 
ventlemen whom I then had under 
yoy care. But on inspecting it, I 
found myself greatly disappointed ; 

and the more so, when I saw that it 
was dedicated to *% Zachary, Lord 
3ishop of Rochester :” i suppose 
that eminent prelate, Pearce. It is 
drawn up in so singular a manner, 
hat I knew not how to make use of 
it, and I am at a loss to describe it. 
The general methe: is confused. 
The lessons are made up partly of 
Scripture passages, oddly tacked to- 
«ether, and partly of sentences from 
ether books, without any references 
to either. Some of them are, what 


the author calls * Poetical Lessons,” 
without rhyme or reason, especially 
Book iv. which (without any visible 
propriety) is entitled Evrerniry. 


piety of 


The Prayers and Collects, though 
some of them contain excellent sep- 
timents and expressions, yet consist 
ofa strange mixture; and it is hard 
to say on what system of divinity the 
whole is founded ; some things ap- 
pearing orthodox, and others quite 
the reverse.* From the number o! 
editions which it has passed throug oh, 
itshould seem to have acquired cou. 
siderable reputation ; and yet it ap. 
pears to me the strangest medley 
that T ever met with. Indeed, the 
compiler himself seems to be aware 
of such imperfections as he knew 
not how to remedy. For he says, in 
his long preface, p. 5, * The com. 
piler would have great reason to es- 
tcem himself very happy, if he had 
been in any degree abie to perform 
what Is his little share of the follow- 
1g pi ipers, answerably to the dignity 
and majesty of the subje ct. Buta: 
itis, he can only wish it bad been in 
his power to have better supported 
them.’? And again, p. 5, % This 
desideratum, viz. of Lord Bacon, 
might be supplied by a work of the 
fallonring: kind ; supposing it (what 
is, indeed, very far from being the 
present case) to be drawn up with 
sufficient abilities.” 

I feel a great curiosity, sir, to 
know who this very modest author 
was ; whether this book is in actual 
use in Westminster School; and in 
what manner it 1s used: and I sub. 
mit it to any judiciotis person ac- 
quainted with the work, whether it 
might not be greatly amended, or 
recomposed, with great advantage 
both in respect to language and sen- 
timent. 

QU ERO. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
‘THERE is a question J wish to see 
discussed by some one of your cor- 
respondents, as I really want infor- 


* « Let us, after the example of Peter, 
Jabour most abundantly to make § atane- 
ment for our sins” ”’—Ought the Westmin- 
ster Scholars to be taught such doctrine 2 
this? Let Dr. Ircland answer 
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sation on the subject for practical 
purposes 5 it is this, How far it is the 
duty of Christians, and especially of 
our sex, in the middling and higher 
classes Of society, to saieiicetend to 
the lower, tor furthering their tem- 
poral and spiritual good, without 
jeaving the station Providence has 
assigned them ; and whether the 
wile of a minister, for such is your 
correspondent, is bound by any pe- 
culiae obligations ¢ I know that you 
yill naturally refer me to the exam- 
le of Him, whom when we call 
SJuster and Lord, we say well, for so 
he is, and who yet took upon himself, 
pot the form of a servant only, but 
uso the office, and left us an admoni- 
von on the services we ought to ren- 
Jer to our brethren, sanctioned by his 
Jithority and example. 

Now really, Mr. Editor, I do hope 
aid believe that IT would on no occa- 
sion refuse any menial office to the 
meanest of my netghbours around 
nie; butit is not here that the incon- 
yculence lies: there is an old saying, 
which L remember, when a girl, writ- 
nein my copy-book, m large text, 
“ ieneapens breeds contempt.” And 

here | was lately settled, [ cannot 
but think that my sharing a meal with 
acotuuger’s family, or their partaking 
a cordial cup of tea at the vicarage, 
tendered my advice less influential, 
and made them much more ready to 
give counsel than to take it. 

There is also, | presume, a marked 
difference in dress, which becomes 
Christians of different stations in Ufe ; 
but, from frequent intercourse with 
them, I found many young women 
who copied the pattern of my bat or 
gown, with far greater accuracy than 
the model given them in some tract 
or explanation, lL employed myself in 
reading to them. Besides, one liber- 
ty introduces another; and where 
are we to stop? If any familiar re- 
questis refused, serious consequences 
may be apprehended, aud pride im- 

puted so repeatedly as at length, per- 
haps, not to be — untrue. Re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ are the 
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rich and poor, without distinction of 
any kind; and if there be a partiality, 
it is doubtless in tavour of the latter. 
on whom our blessed Master pro- 
nounced his earliest benediction: but 
my wish is to ascertain in this case 
the path of duty ; and having ascer- 
tuined it, cheerfully to pursue it, and 
to submit to all the contingencies at- 
tending it, whether it continue to pre 
sent such vexatious circumstances as 
those to which I have alluded, o; 
open, as I proceed, to fulrer prospects, 
which may abundantly compensate 
for mv past disappointments. 

Iam, &e. 

LOUISA. 


fo the Editer of the Christian Observer. 

PeRcetviINnG, from your last Num- 
ber, the lively interest which you take 
in what concerns the education ofthe 
Irish poor, [ have thought it would 
not be unacceptable to you, orto your 
readers, to receive some account ofa 
Report, addressed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, by the Commis- 
sioners of the Board of Education in 
that country, in November last, and 
recently laid on the table of the House 
of Commons. The Report respect 
the state of the parish schools. 

Lhe number of benetices tn Ire- 
land is 1122. feturns have been 
made to the commissioners from 736 
of these: by which it appears, that 
in this number of benefices there are 
only 549 parish schools at present 
ke pts at which 23,000 children re- 
ceive instruction. In some parts of 
Ircland, the number of schools has 
been declining. On the whole, how- 
ever, there has been an increas 
the year 1788, in the proportion oi 
about five tothree ; and the number 

children under instruction has 
more than doubled in the same time. 

The present course of instruction 
at these schools, comprises reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. “Phe chil. 
dren, for the most purt, pay for their 
tuition at rates, which vary fron 
two shillings and sixpence, te fy: 
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shillings and fourpence, and even as 
high as eleven shillings, a quarter. 

These schools are open to children 
of all religious persuasions ; but there 
are many instances in these returns, 
and particularly in those from the 
dioceses in the South and West, and 
in some from the province of Lein- 
ster, of Roman catholics refusing to 
send their children to be instructed 
at them, in consequence, as is said, 
of an order to that effect given by the 
foman catholic clergy. 

Throughout the returns, there is a 


general complaint of the want of 
school-houses, and of the difficulty of 


procuring properly qualified masters. 
In one return, it Is stated, that many 
of the poor were averse from sending 
their children to school, conceiving 
that the sedentary habits of schout 
unfitted them for bodily labour. 
* But we are persuaded,” the Com- 
missioners go on to observe, “ that, 
generally speaking, a very great and 
aimost universal desire exists at this 
moment, among tie poor of this coun- 
try, to give their children some kind 
of school education. Among the 
many instances of this general in- 
clination stated in the rcturns, we 
shall select the following. In the 
return from the union of Castlemore, 
diocese of Kiilalla, in whica benefice 
there are ten schools, one of which 
isa parish school, itis stated, that six 
hundred children attend these diffe- 
rent schools, * but that doubie the 
number could and would attend, were 
they not prevented by the poverty of 
their parents, who cannot afford to 
pay for their instruction.’ The curate 
who makes the return from the parish 


of Upper Lanefield, in the diocese of 


Derry, states that in his parish, ¢ the 
population, though poor, is numicrous, 
amounting to nearly fifteen hundred 
souls, about three-fifths Romanists, 
the remainder composed of the Esta- 
lished Church, and Dissenters, all 
striving to a degree at once exem- 
plary and affecting, to give their 
children as much learning as possi- 
ble ; so that if there were a roomy 
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and commodious school-house, j; 
would quickly be filled. The present 
school is kept in a small dark and in- 
convenient building lent by a farmer,’ 
And in a return from Drumaul (dio. 
cese of Down and Connor) the gene- 
ral disposition in the lower orders for 
educating theirchildren is mentioned, 
and as a proof of it, it is stated, ‘thas 
in two or three instances the poorer 
parishioners have erected school- 
houses by a voluntary subscription 
among themselves.’ And in the re- 
turn from the union of Kilbride and 
Multifarnham, in the diocese of 
Meath, a more remarkable fact is 
stated, namely, that a night school 
was kept at Multifarnham, ‘to ac- 
commodate the children obliged to 
labour in the day:’ at which school 
one hundred and thirteen children are 
returned as attending. The clergy- 
man who makes this return, gives it 
as his opinion, ‘that the parents in the 
choice of a master, are governed 
more by his merit and proximity, 
than by his religion, though, all cir- 
cumstances equal, they would prefer 
a master of their own religion.’ And 
in a return from the parish of Lea, 
diocese of Kildare, a fact is stated, 
which seems to corroborate this opi- 
nion, viz. ¢ Phat the parish school was 
flourishing, until a Roman catholic 
priest encouraged a Roman catholic 
to set up a school in opposition to it, 
and was at first successful in drawing 
off such pupils as were Roman catho- 
And further, that charges hav- 
ing been fabricated against the Pro- 
testant parish schoolmaster, which 
occasioned his dismissal, another was 
appointed, who shortly after dying, 
the former master was recalled, and 
replaced at the request of those very 
people who had exhibited the false 
charges against him, and who soll- 
cited his return, as the Roman catho- 
lic schoolmaster had disappointed 
their hopes.’ It certainly, how- 
ever, appears from our returns, that 
religious prejudices in too many 
parts of this country, but more par- 
ticularly in the south and west, have 
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operated against the attendance on 
the parish schools. For very many 
stances are stated of Roman catho- 
jc chudren who had atiended them 
having been withdrawn by order of 
their pilests, una never suffered to 
revitp; andavery strong instance of 
amuiuad Peuigious prejudice in this 
speci, is stated in arcturn from the 
narish of Ballesidare, diocese of Kil- 
alle, vamely, * that there seems to be 
ageveral Getermtnation in that parish 
nthe part of the Roman catholics 
‘to send their chiidren to Protes- 
tant scnools, und vice versal But 
we ovserve 1n the other returns trom 
the sane diocese, that Protestant and 
Roman catholic children are mixed 
in the parish, as weli as in the other 
schools; we find also in the other 
dioceses, Protestant children return- 
elas going to schools kept by Roman 
catholics ; and from the general re- 
urns trom all the dioceses, it is evi- 
chat a ne proportion of the 
wiaeen altending the parish schools 
pout Lrelund are of the Roman 

OiiC rciis lon. > 
Phe conmissioners, after giving it 
oplnloa, that In ih Ose 
c parochial 


parishes 
schools are “already 
biished, or couid be so, it would 
proper to adept every practical 
sure for the support ana en- 
courcgeament; but thateven uf it were 
‘tucuble to establish an efiective 
of ii every benelice. such losti- 
iuons would prove very inadequate, 
IS ue LiON, to 
the wants of the Lrish poor; thus 


ws tie en : ¥ Re 
berair system of educa 


conciude their report. 

Lud tis made “suacy is the reason 
of our not entering more fully into 
the consideration of any pian for put- 
‘ing thei into a more effective situ- 
ation as suca a plan might possibly 
interfere with, or be superseded by 
a general system for the education 
of the poor, the 
which is reserved for the conclusion 
olour labours. We shall nevertheless 

it present observe, that not any funds, 
otiaiees Sreat, or the best considered 
establishment, can substantially carry 
"0 effect either any improvement in 
Christ. Obsery. No. 113 
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he parish schools, general sys- 
tem of instruction of the lower orders 
of the community, until the want of 
jierso? ns du ly qualified to LO undertake the 
education of the lower classes be reme- 
died, and till some tnstit? 
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I would entreat your readers to 
compare tis conclusion, with the in- 
formation which you *aieth communi- 
cated to us atthe close of your Review 
of Mrs. Leadbeater’s dialogues in 
your last Number (p. 240.) They will 
then be -better able to judge of the 
justice of those claims which the in- 
stitution, you there recommend, for 
the education of Irish schoolmasters, 
has upon their benevolence. I cannot 
believe that those claims, binding as 
they have been stated by you to be, 
and strongly enforced as they are in 
the official paper which has now been 
brought to your notice, will fail to 
excite the gencral atLention, and to 
engage the requisite assistance, of a 
least the religious public 

fam, &e S 


To the Fditor of the Christian Observer. 

As I perceive you have correspon 
dents of every clime and race, many 
of whom never before dreamt of turn- 
ing leiter-writers, Il have thought that 
I also might venture to address you 
Lama Skave, sir, living mm hourly ex- 
pectation of being c! ‘imped, and thus 
have all th . pretensions of a dying 
martyr to * heard. But think nor, 

r, 1 mean to complain merely of my 
individual grievances. Lwish to plead 
tae cause ofall our tribe. Itis highly 
probable that some of the great public 
will soon pick my bones; but, in the 
mean time, I haye a bone to pick 
with them. 

The case is this, sir:—of late, the 
fondness for fish in the Protestant 
countries is so wonderfully increased, 
that really the Reformation, though 
it abolished those Wednesday and 
Friday fish-dinners which were the 
terror of our species, has been of little 
What with hooks, nets, 


use to us. 
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lines, and harpoons, we have little rest 
day or night. ‘To secure my Iife, I 
myself was accustomed to dodge from 
sea to sea, and wave to wave, till I 
had scarcely strength left to master a 
shrimp. In this state of conunua! 
anxiety, think, sir, with what joy and 
my brethren Icarned, by the happy 
sinking of a Lisbon packet with Its 
letters, that a general fast was pro- 
claimed throughout Great Britain on 
the 20th of March. * Now (said Ito 
iny fricnds), we are atleast secure fot 
atime. Ona day of general fasting, 
of course, every man will deny his 
appetite ; and as fish is the general 
favourite, no man will touch fish, un- 
less, perhaps, thornbacks or sea 
hedeehors—Dbristles and all.’ “Phe 
fish, of course, devoutly wished my 
doctrine true; and therefore like 
ome wiser folks, directly thought j 
must - so. The week before the 
fast, accordingly, was Appo’ yinted to be 
Kept as a a jubilee by us. Lvery fish 
took his own way. The seals went on 
shore. ‘The oysters went to sleep. 
The torpedoes stunned one another. 
‘The crabs ran backwards. ‘The por- 
poises rolled. The whaics ran races 
across the trozen I, witha 
few select friends, vn to dine 
upon the leg of a fat | AN 
was peace, and joy, and love. IT ac- 
tually saw a shark pass a whiting 
without swallowins: him. But how 
did all this end © % hall hear. I 
had finished my n nd being a 
lover of fresh air, I » cnt up to get 
some andlook about nic. But guess, 
sir, my astonishment when, instead 
of seeing the waves relinquished to 
our race, | actually saw our old enc- 
mics of all kinds drawn up in greater 
number, and more deadly torce than 
ever. Every scale of me shook, sir. 
f at once saw the fatel consequences 
of our error, and lamented that we 
had put any confidence in man, QO, 
sir, how many friends did I soon be- 
hold struggling in the net, and writh- 
ing on the hook. Never, never did I 


ocean. 
Went 


voOaAtLSWalh. 


know our ranks so thinned, and the 
sea so purpled with the blood of its 
cnhabitants. Knowing the peril ofimy 
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situation, | naturally tried all mea; 
for security ; but at last, SCCING an 
cnormous net advancing on one side 
I unfortunately darted in an Opposite 
direction, entangled my fins in tig 
meshes, and there hung the sad yjc, 
tim of human brutality and irrelig ion, 
Not less than one hundred and ity 
fish were captured by the same cast 
What happene d to me afterwards ] 
can scarcely tell, but I believe I fey 
into a trance. At Ieast, I know po. 
thing of my state, ull T awoke upon 
the very same Icaden scorching: sla! 
on which IT now lic. I have bee 
[ think, three days, on each o! 
which my owner hasin vain protested 
tomer, that J am * thi 
inst — out of the water,’ And thi: 
indeed, 1s no more than what, in the 
market phrascotog ‘med 
white fie; for the 
he sees me just about to escape | 
death from my torments, he plunge 
me into a tub, where, in spite of ny. 
self, IT regain just enough of life t 
know the miseries of my situation 
But, sir, i isnot merely what I hav 
suffered myself, it is the sufferings 
= my friends, which break my heart 

Y have positively seen an cel skinned 
ais e. I have seen a lobster plunged, 
in the prime and vigour of Ite, inte 
a boiling saucepan. T[ actually say 
an old woman, who, by the bye, said 
she had just come from ogee 4 
parish child, and whipping a pig 
death, crimp my first cousin for a din- 
ner at the Chancellor of the Lx- 
chequer's. 

But you will ash, str, what I wis 
vou to do furus. Nowy, I fairly co 

require you to col: 

vince mankind they have no right te 
eat fish; for T question whether this 
point Id be made out. We cat 
them when we can catch them, anc 
they have aright to return the com- 
pliment, and eat us if they can lay 
hold of us. But what I bee of you 
is, to press two points upon them. 
First, tell them that a right to eat is 
no right to torment ; and though 
they may catch a skate and boil & 
skate, they have no right to crimp 
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they say, 
since very many of them prefer fish 


SI). | 
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im. Secondly, tell them they have 
right to practise the ruse de 
» upon peaceful fish, of pro 
ufast, and converting it into 
4 feast 3 : ok vowing they will deny 
and then dressing 
quantitics of what they love 
best. Leif them, that Cayenne 
pepper ts not the dust and ashes of 
pe nitence; that seli.denial does not 
mean, confining ourselves to a favou- 
rue dish; that shrimp or egg sauce 
do not peculiarly dispose the mind to 
humiliation; that botling lobs 
alive is not the same thing with cru- 
cifying the flesh, nor skinning cels 
he same thing with rendinethe heart. 
Ii. sir. L should live long ¢ nous 
hear from vou, there is pth uw 
neral que Stion of ¢ rreat Importance 
‘omy posterity, whic ‘h 1 could osc. 
'y wish you, who seem to be a very 
ound Protestant, to settle ; and this 
's why fish is at all substituted for 
fesh upon a fast day. I certainly have 
ver heard, nor could I find in the 
creat shipload of Bibles, which went 
bottom a month ago, a single 
extto prove it. Nor will good Pro- 
estants say, that they do it merely 
ecause good Cathohcs did it before 
for the first seem to think it 
ihieh duty to hate all that was loved 
r practised by the last. Nor will 
that it is tor self-denial, 
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ve, the sauce is plainly no very heays 
nortiiication. 


which may be rubbed into us imake 


Nor, sir, can the salt 
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is only to add good salt to good fish, 
If, indeed, they would eat us, afte: 
letting us lie the same length of time, 
salt, L might discover some 
propriety in the proceeding. After 
all, therefore, I am inclined to think, 
that the reformed churches are either 
unreformed, or are fast falling back 
into Popery ; or rather, I suspcct, 
that if you are resolutely keeping 
hold of the spoils of the clergy, you 
are sanctioning both clergy and laity 
in those evasions, which, while they 
adhered to the Ietter, destroyed the 
spirit, of religion. Let me entreat you 
then, sir, to endeavour toturn @ part 
of the popular anupathy to Popery 
an usetul channel; so that men 
get a rood title to abuse the 

he Papists, by avoiding their 
1 will merely add one othe: 
request. Ifyou could contrive to pas: 
through Billingseate this evening, 
and, looking about for a large skate at 
No. i lying 


ny sorrow. 


quithout 


Lito 
may 
re ed U if t 


vices. 


upon a slab, fronting, to 
due south, with one 
broken fin and a bruised back, and 
would just slip me into the river, you 
would much oblige, sir, Your obe- 
dient servant, 

1 YLT 

RI 


Billingsgate, March 2), 


UNCRIMPED SKATE. 
Ld1I. 

Although we must profess our- 
selves no violent admirers of the style 
of the above communication, we ne- 
vertheless insert it, in the hope that 
the hints which it contains, on the 
subject of cruelty to animals, and on 
the superstitious substitution of fish 
for flesh, as if this constituted a fast, 
muy have their use 
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I’. A.S. of Emanuel Coilege, Cam. 
bridge, and Rector of Great Brick 
hill, in the County of Bucks 
Hlatchard. 1810. 4to. pp. 20. 
Tue chief object of this sermon is 
to vindicate the importance and uuli 
tv of a learned priesthood. A con- 
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trary Opinion, it should scem, has not 
only been maintained by a few private 
individuals, but has even formed the 
subject of grave and deliberate dis- 
courses from the pulpit. ‘Yo re- 
tute this extraordinary doctrine, the 
preacher wishes particularly to direct 
our attention to the various enemies 
with whom the clergy have now to 
contend. “hese enemies are classed 
under three heads, “ professed unbe- 
levers, the adherents to the Roman 
catholic faith, and protestant secta- 
ries.’ In lean ah upon the first 
of these classes, he assures us, that 
while youn men of fortune and con- 
dition search for objections te Chris- 
tianity in the pages of Boling ‘u! ACs 
Hume, Gibbon and Godwin, the in- 


ferior ranks ure poisoned with the 
dogmas of Paine: it is theretore 
hiehly necessary that the clergy 


should be able to reply to thei so- 
phistical cavils. 

With respect to the second class, 
the adherents to the Roman catholic 
faith, we ought to be prepared to 
shew that their errors have no foun- 
dation in the Scriptures, and that in 
maticrs of faith the Bible should be 
our only guide. 

The last class comprises the nu- 
merous body of protestant sectarics. 
subdivided into three 


These are 
parts, viz. Socinians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists. The Socintans, though 


trifling in number and consequence, 
are furnished with objections, which 
have a shew of learning. ‘The cler. 
ey, therefore, ought to excel in clas- 
sical acquirements., 

The next sub-division of Presby- 
terlans, though uniformly, as Myr. 
Wainewright belie VES; characterized 
by Arian principles, is sinking fast 
into decay. Noapprehension, there- 
fore,is to be entertained from that 
quartcr. 

The most formidable party is the 
last, Which comprises the Methodists 
und Anabaptists. These persons 
avow their hostiuty to the Church : 
the inevitable tendency of their 
‘oetrines” is, “to oppose the hap- 
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piness of the species, by condemning 
the exercise of reason in all religions 
subjects, and by clouding the beaut}. 
ful simplicity of the Gospel of Chris: 
by mystery the most absurd, and fa, 
naticism the most unbounded.” (p, 
16). ‘Vhey have, it appears, a won- 
derful facility in quoting and pervert. 
ing Scripture ; ; their proiessions are 
specious, their zeal is misapplied, 
und their followers are grossly igno. 
rant‘and absurd. The remedy for 
their misapplied zeal and specious 
professionsis, anincreased exertion of 
learning and talent on the pare of th 
clerey. For their ignorance and ab. 
surdity, the only cure, which can be 
propose d, is the diffusion of rational 
principics and liberal knowledge, 

Happily y the education of young per. 
sons is now considered as an object 
of primary importance ; and Lancas. 
ter’s inventions afford facilities for 
instruction, which cannot be too high- 
ly prized. We have, therefore, alres 
dy the promise of better times, and 
we may “hail that auspicious period, 
when by the combined influence ¢! 
the learning of the clergy, and the 
diffusion of religious light among the 
people, the advantages of Christiani. 
ty shall cease to be destroyed by un 
necessary divisions.’? (p. 19). 

Such is the outline of Mr. Waine- 
wright’s sermon. It ts written ing 
perspicuous style, and displays to- 
ward the close a very pleasing spirit 
of liberality. But itis open to many 
objections, and must be considered 
as avery defective exposition of ai 
important cause. 

Jn adverting to some of the error: 
into which we conceive the preache: 
to have fallen, we are forcibly arrest 
ed in the first instance, by several 
intimations in the Sth page, that cer 
tain of the clergy themselves give 
countenance to the opinion, which 
it is the object of this sermon to re: 
fute: viz. “that learning is a quall- 
fication by no means requisite in the 
regular clergy.’ This charge we 
have heard before, but we must beg 
Icaye to doubt its correctness. 
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1f a zealous divine wishes to 
-stablish the important truth, that 
neavenly wisdom is the first requi. 
ste for a preacher of the Gospel, 


and that all earthly knowledge if 


compared with this, is as nothing in 


‘he estimate, he is immediately sus- 
pected of a wish to depreciate the 
value of learning ; and this too, at 
the very time, when his own habits 


are those of an industrious student, 





and his character stands high for 
‘lents and attainments.* The fault 
isnot in him, but in the misconcep- 
jon of his hearers: they pause not 
‘9 make distinctions: if he will not 
admit learning to be every thing, 
they consider him as affirming: it to 
ye nothing ; and he is immediately 


‘o be exhibited, though a man of 


learning, as the adyocate of igno- 


rance ; and though possessed of 


strong reasoning powers, and of a 
highly cultivated mind, as the abetter 
ot folly and enthusiasm. 

The next great crror, to which we 
hall advert, is of a class with some 
that were noticed in a former re- 
view. Mr. Wainewright considers 
Methodists and Anabaptists as form- 
ing one body of dissidents. (p. 15.) 
They are perfectly distinct from 
ach other. 

The 16th page presents us with 
another and singular error. After 
taking the word Methadist in its 
orginal acceptation, as applied to 
the followers both of Wesley and 
Whitfield, Mr. Wainewright affirms, 
that “they avow themselves un- 
friendly to that admirable establish- 
ment to which we are so justly at- 

dached.”’ So far is this from the 
sact, that the Wesleyan Methodists 
have repeatedly avowed themselves, 
and still continue to ayow them- 
sclyes, to be churchmen. Whether 
they always act in a manner consis- 
tent with that avowal, is a different 
‘Westion ; their assertions are plain 


.” This is not an imaginary case. We 
allude to a particular instance which fell 
under our notice : and it is very possible 
that Mr, Wainewright himself might have 


meen Presemt an the occasius 
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and positive, whatever be the ambi- 
euity of their conduct. 

After these and similar mistakes, 
it can hardly be expected, that the 
preacher should correctly state the 
doctrines, either of the Presbyteri- 
ans, or Methodists, or Anabaptists. 
In reference to the articies of their 
creed, littice information is commu- 
nicated, and even that little is incor- 
rect. The person who would refute 
their opinions, should first ascertain* 
what those opinions are ; tor it would 
be an unfortunate circumstance, i, 
in attacking the principles which he 
erroneously ascribes to them, he 
should tind himself maintaining the 
very doctrines which they labour to 
propagate. 

In examining the importance of 
learning to a preacher of the Gospel, 
we shall do well not to confine our- 
sclves to vague and general expres- 
sions. Learning is surely valuable 
to every man; and he must have a 
singular constitution of mind, who, 
with the means of adding to his 
Knowledge, shall deliberately be con- 
tented with present attainments. 
But the relative value of dificrent 
branches of learning must vary with 
the occupation and object of the in- 
dividual. 

The first duty of a clergyman is, 
to impress upon his hearers the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion; and 
his first qualification is a heart well 
disciplined and prepared by the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, and devoted 
to the sacred cause. In a country 
parish, where sophistry and philoso- 
phism have not yet invaded the re- 
pose of humble life, a minister, who 
understands clearly, and is able to 
expound with feeling and effect, those 


« 


A very worthy person of our acquain- 
tance was once seized with the spirit of 
proselytism, and determined to embark on 
amission. “I have a great mind,” said 
he, *‘ to go and convert the Calmuck Tar- 
tars. By the bye, can you tell me what re- 
ligion they are of 2?” This worthy person 
was probably descended from the French: 
king, of whom we read, that he besieged, 
during the dark ages, a town in the Nethes 
lands which belonged to himself. 
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simple, yct sublime truths, which 
are calc ulated to make men wise unto 
salvation, requires few other hterary 
qualifications, and surely his unlet- 
tered audience necd nothing more. 
Classical researches may gratily his 
taste and Improve his understanding. 
Mathematics, and botany, and geolo- 
ey, and chemistry, and history, and 
every department of learning, which 
has been illustrated either by the liy- 
ing or the dead, will afford him many 
a pleasant reflection, will elevate his 
views and expand his intellect ; may 
enable him to combat the sceptic, or 
to refute the Socinian ; but they will 
probably not contribute to render 
him a more usetul priest of such a 
parish ; they may possibly not add to 
the earnestiess and simplicity with 
which he preaches the Gospel to the 
poor, or ministers to the wants of a 
departing soul. Elis own hopes, and 
fears, and Ps, are all con- 
nected with the records of God ; from 
these he draws for others, the argu- 
mciit of consolation, or the language 
of reproof; and these are the prin- 
ciples, which will preserve him and 
his tlock unblameable through life, 
and secure to them peace at t the Jast. 
But it may happen, according to 
the supposition of Mr. Wainewright, 
that a parish shall be disturbed, either 
by professed unbelievers, or Roman 
catholics, or protestant sectaries, and 
possibly by samples of each. It 
cannot admit aquestion, thatthe c pet 
eyman, who, to real piety umitcs a 
thorough knowledve of their several 
errors, and is prepared by various 
learning to combat their opinions, 
and to — their fallac v; will "i 
‘est qualified for the duties of his 
station. Yet, in most cases, the 
reat appeal must be to the Scrip- 
‘ures themsclves ; anda due know- 
icdge of the word of God will even, 
a this view, be infinitely more valu- 
able than literary attainments, how- 
ever great, and however varied. The 
vuultitude are little able to enter into 
ostruse dis: 


quisitions, or to compre- 


i isttation Ney WO? | May, 


hend the 
ment. 
standing and the conscience will pro. 
duce a greater impression on theiy 
minds, than all the efforts of literary 
warfare. If the doctrines of St. Pay! 
be delivered with the zeal and ener. 
oy of St. Paul, Homer and Vj ire! 
nay sleep secure upon their shelves 

Let it not be Imagined that we are 
the enemies of learning. One o: 
our objections to the sermon before 
us is, the defective standard of learp. 
ing which it proposes. ‘Till we ar. 
rive at the 13th page, we are at some 
loss to discover what is the precise 
department of literature which the 
preacher would recommend: and 
we are a little disappointed in findin: 
that allusion is made only to classical 
acquirements, as Combined with the. 
ological studies. We mean not to 
detract from the importance of this 
sort of knowledge; its value is un- 
questionably great. But we mus 
be permitted to observe that a cler- 
eyman, Who would be armed at al! 
points—who would stand forward as 


force of claborate arg 
A plain appeal to the ae! 


the champion of our faith agains’ 
every assallant—-must take highe: 
ground. “In all ages,’ says Bishop 


ITorsley, “it the objections of infidels 
are to be coniuted; if the scruples 
ef belicvers themselves are to be 
satistied ; if Moses and the Prophets 
are to be brought to bear witness to 
Jesus of Nazareth ; if the calumnics 
of the blaspheming Jews are to be 
repelled, and their misinterpreta- 
tions of their own books confuted ; 
if we are to be ‘ready,’ that is, if we 
are to be qualified and prepared, * 

eive an answer to every man that 
asketh us a reason of the hope that 
is In US; a penetration in abstruse 
questions ; ; a quickness in philosophi- 
cal discussion ; a critical knowledge 
of the ancient languages ; a familiar 
acquaintance with the Jewish history; 
and with all parts of the sacred writ- 
ings; a sound judgment; a faith 
ful memory, and a prompt elocu- 
tion; are talents, without which the 
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work of an evangelist will be but ill 
periormed, When they are not in- 
fused by inspiration, they must be 
acquired by diligence in study and 
fervency in prayer.’* The Apos- 
‘les, according to the same writer, 
‘were profound metaphysicians, the 
best of moralists, well-informed his- 
rorlans, accurate logiclans, and cx 
cellent in that strain of eloquence 
which !s calculated for the convey- 
ance of Instruction, the enforcement 
of duty, the dissuasion of vice, the 
eonviction of error, and the defence 
ftruth. And whoever pretends to 
teach without any of these qualitica- 
‘ious, hath no countenance trom the 
example ef the Apostles, who pos. 
sessed them all in an eminent de- 
sree, not from education, but from a 
jigher source.’ t If these observa- 


ions ave Intended for the benefit of 


the clergy in the present day, it Is 
ceriaial that a mere regard to classi- 

pursuits, even as combined with 
studies, will hardly reach 
the case. We have lone been of 
opinion, that attenuion to mathematl- 
cal learning, as encouraged in the 
which Mr. Waine- 
considerable 
importance to a clergyman. If it 
improve his reasoning faculty; if it 
enable — to separate truth from 
fuls 1; to detect misconception, 


of } eee 
heological 


university to 


wright belongs, Is ot 


uUSChnOOT 5 
and to “ne sophistry; to arrive 
it just conclusions by the shortest 
process; to exercise * penetration 
in abstruse questions, and quickness 


* Horsley’s Sermons, vol. i. sermon 14. 
t Ibid. The Bishop in this passage does 
not affirna, that no person ought to teach 
witheut ee se qu: lifications, out oniy that 
the ex: ample of the apostles cannot be ad- 
uiced in favour of inferior endowments 
Ane aposties were sent forth to enlighten 
world: and those who are called ts 
nent situations in the church, or 
«hose talents and connexions are likely to 
ving them forth into public view, would 
» well to furnish themselves with all the 
tre asures of le arning, whicii can be of ser- 
vice in their profession. A country clergyv- 
» hae avery limited sphere, and, with 
quali fications far inferior, may peaceably 
ead his little flock in the ood and the 
Sht wavy, 


in philosophical discussion ;”’ there 
can be little doubt of the advantage, 
which would result from such a pre- 
paration. Whether Paley, and Wat- 
son, and Horsley, would have been 
writers of eminence if they had 
neglected mathematics, we presume 
not to inquire; but the logical pre- 
cision, the perspicuity of arrange- 
ment, and force of reasoning, by 
which their works are so pecullarly 
distinguished, are intimately con- 
nected with scientific attainments 
It is, perhaps, scarcely too much to 
say, that every departinent of liberal 
science may be rendered subservient 
to the cause of religion; and he. 
who would effectually oppose all the 
fleeting errors of the day, must ores 
in the first rank 
vines. 

Hlow then, it may be asked, did 1 
happen that men so ignorant as the 
Apostles should be selected for the 
creat work of evangelizing the world? 
We answer, 

1. That learning is not the first re- 
quisite, neither is it in all cases ab- 
solutely essential. 

“It pleased God to commit the 
first preaching of the Gospel to men, 
whose former occupation and condi- 
tion may be supposed to have ex- 
cluded them from the pursuit and 
the attainment of learning, and trom 
the advantages of education, * that 
the excellency of the power might 
be of God—not of them.’ ’’* 

5. “ Originally, perhaps, they were 
men of little learning, fishermen, 
tent-makers, excisemen: but when 
they began to preach, they no longer 
were illiterate ; ; they were rendered 
learned in an instant, without pre- 
vious study of their own, by mira- 
cle.’t 

The sum of these observations Is, 
that though information of every 
sort 1s valuable to a clergyman, yet 
that all human attainments should be 
made subservient to the grand object 
of leading his parishioners in the way 
to heaven. It must, however, be 
confessed, that the most Iearned are 


Ibid + Ibid 
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* Horsley. 
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not always the most useful divines. 


In whatever degree the pursuits of 


literature detach its votary from the 
study of the Scripiures, trom selt- 
examination; from unaffected devo- 
tion, «and from earnest prayer; in 
Whatever degree they elevate the 
style of his sermons and conversation 
above the intclect* of his meanest 
hearers, or withdraw him from the 
humble but important duties of visit- 
ing the sick, of comforting the afllict- 
ed, and of imparting consolation to 
the contrite heart; in that same de- 
erce must literary eminence itself be 
considered as pernicious. 

We would by no means lisinuate 
that ag Wainewright considers h- 
terary attalnments as a substitute for 
nae principle—or as corres- 
pondent in nature—or as necessarily 
Jeading to a right perception of the 
truth. What we mean to suy is, that 
if literature be engrafted on religion, 
the union 1s happy, and the fruit 1s 


* Of the difhieulty which well-educated 
men almost invariably experience in ren- 
dering themselves intelli eible by the lower 
classes of socie ty, every clergyman must 
be able to furnish examples. ‘There was a 
time, when respect seems to have been 
paid to the preacher in proportion to the 
difficulty of bis sermons ; but even in those 
days, we find instances of men, most emi- 
nent for Jearning, who were careful to ac- 
commodate themselves to the meanest ca. 
pacity. “Ofthe learned Dr. Edward Po- 
cock, the ornament and pride of his coun- 
try, especially as an orientalist, we are 
told by his biographer, thaters he avoided 
in his pre eaching ‘the shew and ostentation 
of learning, so he would not by any means 
indulge himself in the practice of those 
arts, which at that time were very com- 
mon, and much admired by ordinary peo- 
ple. ... His care not to amuse his hearers 
with thin; vs which they could not under- 
stand, wave some of them occasion to en- 
tertain very contemptible thoughts of his 
learning, and to speak of him according} 
So that one of his Oxford friends, as he 
travelled through Childry, inquiring for 


his diversion of some people, who was 
their minister, and how they liked him, re- 
ceived from them this answer, Our parson 
is one Mr. Pocock, a plain, honest man ; but, 
master, said they, he is no Latiner. 
Wordswortly’s 
p. 345. 


> 99 


—See 


Eccles. Biography, vol. v. 
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excellent; but if the heart be a strap. 
eer to the influence of Divine grace, 
there is too much reason to appre. 
hend that learning itself may be em 
pioyed in the support of error, and 
in opposition to the revelation o! 
God. 


Christ Crucified, 1 Sermon fireacie 
before the University of Cambridge, 
on Sunday, March \7, 1811, by the 
Rev. CHarites Simeon, M. A. 
Fellow ot King’s College, Cam. 
bridge, &c. &c. 


Tus discourse is on the emphaticai 
declaration of St. Paul to the Corin 
thians, “1 determined not to know 
any thing among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.””"—We shall 
first give a brief analysis of the ser. 
mon, and then subjoin a few remarks 
on the composition itself, and on 3 
general subject connected with it. 

Mr. Simeon begins by stating the 
importance of preaching as the chiel 
instrument, employed by God, for 
the propagation of rcligion ; and the 
consequent obligation of preachers 
to give so powcrtul an engine a righ: 
direction. The text he considers as 
stating In a striking and comprehen- 
sive sentence, the grand topic of the 
Christian ministry ; and he proceeds 
frst to explain these words—and. 
secondly, to vdicate them. 

In “ explaining”’ the text, he con 
tends, that the Apostle did not design 
to state that he dwelt continualls 
upon the fact or history of the cruci- 
fixion; but that he considered the 
doctrine founded upon this fact as ol 
paramount importance, There were 
two particular views in which he in- 
variably spoke of the death of Christ— 
namely, as the ground of our hofies, ane 
as the motive to our obedience. He then 
proceeds to shew, by some app!o 
priate quotations, in what manner this 
doctrine kindled the hopes and con- 
strained the obedience of St. Paul. 
He concludes this head. by saying that 
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t cified 2? it con sists of 


Sil. | 


«this is the subject which the Apostle 
comprehends under the term * Christ cru- 


fiance in Christ foi salvation, and next, of 
vedience to the law for his sake: had either 
mart of it been taken atone, his views had 
heca impertect, and his ministry without 
Had he neglected to set forth 
Christ as the 


eights 
only Saviour of the workl, he 
ould have betrayed his trust, = led lis 
hearers to build their | hopes on a ndation 
if ae Qn the hand, if he had 
to inculcate holiness, a to set 
rth redecming love incentive 


co obedience, he would 


ot her 

‘ {< a 
! 

as the 


have 


tran t 
great 
been justhy 
’ . . . . oj 
wtble with that which has been often 


imputed to him, an antinomian spi- 


nad tin dk ctrin would have me rite a 
um which kas most unjustly been 
uthem. But on neithce side did 
he forgot neither the foundation 

the superstructure : le distinguished 

nerly between them, and Kept each in 
t nt c and hence with ereat pr pricty 
lopted the determination in our text.” pp 
1) 


lle then procecds to “ yindicate”’ 


the sentiment of the text “ It was 
iuinly irom no enthusiastic fondness 
1 particular point, but from the 


| 
to! O} 
{ conviction of his mind, that 


uilest 


} tlic Aposdle adopted this resolution ; 
vand so the word in the orlgtnal im- 


ports: “Tf determined,” as the re- 
sult of my deliberate judgment, “ to 
know nothing among vou save Jesus 


> Christ and him crucified.” I have 
made it, and wiil ever make it, my 
theme, my boast, and mv song. The 


reasons Why he insisted on this sub- 
ect so exclusively, and with such 
del rht, according to the author, are, 
list, “because it contained all that 
he y as commissioned to declare ;:”’ 
condly, * because it contained all 
‘hat could conduce to the happiness 
of man ;”? thirdly, “ because nothing 
could “Me added to it without weaken- 
ing or destroying its efficacy.” A se- 
vere critic would, perhaps, say (and 
Mr. Simeon will remember that we 
have a right to require t the utmost 
adroitness in the tactics of sermon. 


making from him),* that the third 


> ¥ « . . . . 
_ 40 Maxima fortuna minima licentia est. 
“SALLUST, 


Christ, Obsery, No. 112. 
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two partes first, of 


we have the 
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subdivision is so included in the two 
first, as to form scarcely a distinct 
specification. Lut we were never 
jess disposed to act the critic than 
after rising from the perusal of this 
sermon. We do not envy the mat 
who could read the late despatches 
from the Isle of Leon, and then sit 
down, with the cold precision and 
plastered dignity of a recruiting ser- 
Jeant, to discuss the propriety of the 
precise order in which the counter- 
march was conducted, or the line was 
formed; and still less should we en- 
vv him who, when so grave a subject 
as that before us, treased In a manner 
so unostentatious and solemn, is pre- 
sented to his mund, should clap him- 
self into the c ritic s chair to conc demn 
the wuthor for a word. 

Under the first subdivision, we 
hid a sort of episode upon the term 
‘“evaneclical,” us cimpioyed in mo- 
derntimes. We give It toour readers, 
as what has gratified ourselves, and 
as affording a fair specimen of the 
manly and rational style in which 
this author here addresses the assem- 


bled U jiversity. 


«It pleased God to reveal his Son in 
the Apostle that he might preach HIM 
among the heathen :? and accordingly St. 
Paul tells us, that ‘this grace was given to 
lim to preach the unsearchadble riches of 
Christ.” This 1 say, was Ais office ; and 
this too the ministry of reconciliation which 
is committed to ministers in every age; *to 
wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
‘To the Apostles indeed 
the commission was to *yo forth into all 
the world, and to preach the Gospel to every 
creature ;? whereas tu us is assigned, as it 
were, a more limited sphere : bat tea sub- 
ject of our ministry is the same with theirs : 
same dispensation committed 
unto us; and woe will be unto us, if we 
preach not the Gospel.’ 

“ But as though men needed not to be 
evangclized now, the term evangelical is 
used as a term of reproach. - We mean not 
0 justify.any persons whatsoever in using 
unnecessary teams of distinction, more es- 
pecially if it be with a view to depreciate 
others, and to aggrandize themselve s: but 
still the distinctions which are made in 
Scripture must be made by us; else for 

what end has God himsclf made them : 


passes unto them,’ 


~ 
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ow it cannot be demied that the Apostle 
ae iracterizes the great subject of bis mi- 
nistry as the Gospel ; nor can it be denied 
that he complains of some teachers in the 
Galatian chure as introduc ng another 
Gospel, which wzs net the true Gospel, 
but a perversion of it. Htere then he lays 
down the distinction between doctrines 
which are truly evan scheal, and others 
which bave no just title to th: ittname. OF 
course wherever the same differeice exists 
between the doctrines maintained, the 
same terms must be proper to distinguish 
them; and a just view of those distinctions 
is necessary im order to our being guarded 
against error, and established inthe truth 

* But we beg to be clearly understood 
in reference to this matter. It our 
design to enter into any dispute 
use of a term, or to vindicate any particu. 
Jar party, but merely to state, with all the 
clearness We Can, about which 
every one ought to have the most accurate 


iS not 
’ at 
about the 


a subrect, 


and precise ideas. 

“We have scen what 
subject of the Apostle’s 
Which he sch egiponeg A and = exe 
called the Gospel ; and if oniv we attend to 
what he has spoken inthe text, we shall 


was tie g reat 


preaching, and 


lusivels 


see what really constitutes evangelical 
preaching. Te su: ject of it must be * Christ 
cece that is, ‘Christ must be set forth 


as the only foundation of a sinner’s hope : 
and Holiness in all its branches must be 
enforced ; but a sense of Christ’s love in 
dyi ing for us must be incalcated asthe main- 
spring and motive of allour obedience. The 
manner of ee: forth this doctrine must 
also accord with that of the Apostle inthe 
text; tle importance of the dine trine must 
be so felt, as to make us determine never 
to know any thing else, either for the sal- 
vation of our own souls, or for the subject 
of our public ministrations. Vie wing its 
transcendent exceliency, we must rejoice 
and glory in it ourse!ves, an - shew forth its 
fruits ina life of entire devotedness to God ; 
we must call upon our hearers also to re- 
and glory in it, and to display its 
sanctifving eflects in the whole of their life 
and conversation. ‘Thus to preach, and 
thus to live, would characterize a person, 
and his ministry, as evangelical, in the eves 
of the Apostle: whereas indiiference to 
this doctrine, or a corruption of it, either 
by a self-righteous or antinomian mixture, 
would render both the person and his mi- 
nistry obnoxious to his censure, according 
to the degree in which such indifference, 
or such a mixture prevailed. We do not 
mean to say, that there are not different 
degrees of clearness in the views and minis- 
trv of different persons, or that none are 
accepted of God, or useful in the church, 
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unless they come up to such a precise 
standard: nor do weeudl ne the term evan 
gclical to those who lean to this or tha 
partic ular system, as some are apt to ima. 
gine: but this we say, that, in Proportion 
as any persons, in their spirit, and in theip 
peern ne accord wih _ example in the 
text, they are properly denominated evay 

pelicad and th at, In pr portion as they re. 
cede from this pattern, their claun to this 


title is dubious or void 

« Now then we ask, What is there jn 
this which every minister ought not ty 
preach, and every Christian to feel? fs 


there any thing in this enthusiastic? an 
thing sectarian ? an) thing uncharitable 
an \ thi a eeed worthy © ire} proacl »? Is the Apos. 


tle’s example in the text so absurd, as to 
make an imitation of him blame-worthy, 
and a conformity to him contemptible ? or 
ifa scofing and ungodly world will make 
the glory: Wei inthe cross of Christ a sub. 
jeet of rey ought any one who are 
reproacne dl yn the m to abandon the Gos 
pel ~ fear of being called evangelical 
Ought they not rather, like the Apostles, 
‘to te joice that thev are counted worthy 
to suffer shame, if shame tt be, for Christ’s 

sake ?? ‘he fact is indisputable, that the 
Apostle’s comnmission was to preach Christ 
crucified ; to preach, 1 say, that chiefly, 
that constantly, that exclusively ; and there. 
fore he was justified in his determination 
to ‘know nothing else ;? consequently ts 
adopt that same resolution is our wisdom 
also, whether it be in reference to our own 
salvation, or to the subject of our ministra 
tions in the Church of God.” pp. 14—18. 


"OAC h, 


Upon the great tepic to which this 
discourse is dedicated, we shall not 
at present enter. If the paramount 
object of our work has been unde? 
stood, it will be seen that we also 
have, in the enlarged sense in which 
it ought always to be understood, 
wished “not to know any thing” 
among our readers, “save Jest 
Christ and him crucified ;’’—that, 
circuttously or directly, to make the 
doctrines of the Gospel known ant 
valued by those around us, has _beel 
the specific object of our work. If 
this end has, in any degree, been ac 
complished, we “ do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice,” though it has cost us 
days and nights of toil; and though 
the suspicion of many of the goot; 
and the enmity of the bad, should 
continue to follow us through eyelt 
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ave of our career. We say of this 
copic. aS the patriotic Psalmist taught 
his captive countrymen to say of 
Zion li Etorget thee, may my right 
hand doreet ner Canning.” 
PF Into the @eneral merits of the dis- 
Peuurse belore us, as a Composition, 
hus ol OUP Tatention to enter very 
lirgeiy. “Phe author repels all eriti- 
cis Dy His studious plainness and 
sobriety. He would, we think, la- 
ment thet tis sermon should draw off 
Ae atteution of the readers, from the 
subject, tothe ornaments with which 
it was Invested. But if pulpit elo- 
quence be that which fixes the atten- 
tion, and ensures the seriousness of 
the auditors, and which is calculated, 
under Divine grace, lo shake their 
prejudices and touch their best feel- 
Pings. then this sermon may be con- 
sidered as deserving the title of elo- 
quent. We may have occasion, how- 
ever, to advert to some of its quail- 
ties. When we come to the considera- 
tion of a subject with which we shall 
corclude this article. Let us, be- 
fore we turn to that topic, however, 
advert to the only paragraph in the 
sermon of which we do not entirely 
approve. , 
“The Apostle” (says Mr. Simeon) 
“speaks more strongly respecunge 
l.e. the making any addidons 
to this doctrine. 


“He telis us not only that the adulterat- 
ing of the subject by any base mixture will 
cestroy its efficacy, but that even an artifi- 
cial statement of the truth will make it of 
hone effect. God is exceedingly jealous of 
the honour of his Gospel; if it be plainly 
and simply stated, he will work by it, and 
make it effectual to the salvation of men : 
but fit be set forth with all the ornaments 


| Of hauman cloquence, and stated in ‘the 


Words which man’s wisdom teacheth,’ he 
will not work by it; because he would have 
‘our faith to stand, not in the wisdom of 
nen, but in the power of God.’ Hence St. 
Paul, though eminently qualified to set it 
‘orth with all the charms of oratory, pur- 
Posely laid aside all excellency of speech 
* of wisdom in declaring the testimony of 
God,’ and ‘used all plainness of speech,’ 
lest by dressing up the truth ‘in the entic- 
ug words of man’s wisdom he should make 
the cross of Christ of none effect.?” pp. 


| 95 


an) 
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Now we find no scriptural autho- 
rity, and certainly not that quoted by 
Mr. Simeon, for saying that God will 
net work by the Gospel, although 
“set forth with all the ornaments of 
human eloquence.” We conccive 
the Apostle, in the passage adduced 
by Muar. Simeon, modestly to strip his 
OWh ministration of the word of God 
of all pretensions to cloquence. He 
moreover intimates, that when hu- 
man eloquence is substituted for the 
Gospel, God will not bless such les- 
sons to the teachers or hearers of 
them. He also adverts to the memo- 
rable manner in which the Gospel of 
Christ had been propagated without 
the uid of liuman literature; twelve 
unfettered men having vanquished 
the legions of philosophy. But, far 
from depreciating eloquence, the 
Apostle continually pays it the high. 
est homage, by himscif borrowing its 
aid. It might not, indeed, be diffi- 
emt to select from the Gospels and 
Epistles, many passuces, by an ap 
proximation to which the greatest 
writers would be content to measure 
theirown tile toelocucnce. Indeed, 
Mir. Simeon himseli, hike good St. 
Jerome weeping over the beauty of 
his own Latin, will, perhaps, have to 
lament that his own sermon should 
exhibit some silght specimens of 
thet criminal fervour of language 
and sentiment which men designate 
by the name of elocnence.—Our own 
view of the use of human attainments, 
in the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge, in a degree corresponds with 
that of the late celebrated Bishop 
Horsley. Ife.as is well known, con- 
tended, with a little of that dogmatism 
which shaded his excellences as a 
reasoner, that the chiet, or indeed 
the whole, use (we should have said, 
one great use) of the miraculeus 
rifts to the Apostles, was to supply 
the deficiencies of Jearninge ; and that 
now, learning is designed, and is com- 
petent, to supply the place of the 
miraculous powers. Both proposi- 
tions contain a measure of truth 
God, in the early ages of his Church, 
choosing, for his own all-wise pur 
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poses, to work by feeble instruments, 
tempered them. as it were, by a flame 
from: heaven. ‘Phis miraculous in- 
fluence is now withdrawn, and more 
is left to the natural pows rs and ac 
quirements of man, euided and con- 


. } ‘ . ; a. er 
trofcd by the operations of divine 


mrace. It is then a fit oblect oi 
human industry to polish, to peint, 
to temper those instruments, by 


which the battles of the Cross are 
hencelorward to be We con- 
fess that It Is with no common sutis- 


fought. 


5 win } . . Se he . 
faction we observe the rapid mprove- 


ment in stvle and method, which so 

obviously characterizes the compos! 

tion of many of that part of the mo 

dern clergy who are also distinguish 
ne 


ed by their piety. We see no rea 
son why good Enelish and good di- 
vinity should not go togrether; and 
why topics which of all other are 
calculated to inspire those teelings, 
and dictate those expressions, which 
are respectively the soul and the lan- 
ruage of eloquence, should continu: 
to weary or disgust by tame concep- 


Learn- 


‘ ’ 
ily ally 


tions and a barbarous dialect. 
tne is the patural ally of religi 
eloquence ts the lianguaee in which 
learning: speaks. 

In our own country, when the most 
religious writers were also the mos! 
cloquent, and 

to the schools. We hope to see this 
era revive. We are not afraid to 
trust the Ch 
Academus 
loves the Cav-leht, and that fine taste 
is no foe to picty. ane him co out! 
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knowing that religion 


into the field of science, remember- 
ing only to cast his neers at the foot 
of the Cross We hope to see other 
Barrows ta the chai of the Univer- 
Sliv—.t ONCE Cunstraltlag science to 


do homage to reigton, and calling 
down religion to consecrate science 
, We trust to sce men excelling 
tha almost universal scholar and 
philosopher in doctrinal precision ; 
ind at the same time irradiating the 
world by discoveries as great, and 
language as sublime as hisown. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Simeon will 


Ay 
> 
& 


agree to all this; but if not, and he 


undertake to answer us, we hope and 
trust that he will serite so well as to 
confute himself 

We shall now call the attention oj 
our readers for a few moments to a 
nremused, had 


’ : ‘ . wm - 
bech sue@ested (6 Us by perusing 


subrect, which, as we 
the discout before us. 

lfowever fashionable it May have 

become of late, to deprechite the 

unavernates of Oxford and Cam. 

. sul none will deny tnat th 

arr abutte and rag of the land will, 


bij i lyre 


es ae a ae es 
Inna consklerable degree, take their 


Shane and compics tion from. the mo- 
del exhibited there. The spring 


cannot be lone tinced or medicated 
at its head. without the rivulets of 
the country participating in the new 
qualities thus communicated. We 
do not Imagine that innovations or 
provements ure apt to arise first 
Within the enclosures of the almz 
matres ; but when once they have got 
there, they soon scatter their seed 
throushout the nation. The very 
fences whit P at first forbid their in- 
troduction, afterwards preserve them 
from injury. and secure their perma: 
neney aud growth. Is it possible, 
thon, to contemplate the actual state 
of the two universities, and particu 
larly that of Cambridge, without . 
ereat deeree of satisfaction ? If re- 
port be true, when, some years since; 

thor of this sermon first ad- 
dressed a Cambridge audience, a ge- 
neral clamour was excited against 
hing. bora time he ts said to have 
steod alinost alone. Ail sorts of fol- 
lics and heresies, we understand, 
were imputed to him; and he cer- 
tainly suffered cnough, in the way of 
ridicule and contumely, te have dis 
imayed anv who did not value the ap- 
mage of God more than the good 
word of his fellow-creatures. But 
he was enabled to persevere, doubt- 
less mending what was defective in 
his own plans as he proceeded ; and 
we find him at length delivering his 
sentiments in the university pulpit 
not only without much outward cx- 
pression of dissatisfaction at his mi- 


nistrv, but to crowded, and ina great 
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degree admiring, audiences. — 
ctrangers In the university have bee 
apuck with the softened and se 
air, Which reigns throughout his let- 
tered congregation, when he is call- 
ed to address them. Now this state- 
ment ought not to be received as one 
of an unimportant nature ; and we 
annot part with the subject, without 
piriee our con eratulauions, u pon 
this actual state of things, to the par- 
Hes most concerned. We congra- 
culate Mr. Simeon, In the first place, 
that he las lived to weather the 
‘orm, Which miisconce plion or pre- 
judice, taking 
some want of prudence on his part, 
had raised around him. This ser- 
mon proves that he has not become 
immoderate In proportion to his suc- 
secks to form no party 
in the university 3 that he desires not 
to diseredit the seminary to which 
he belones, but to make it more 
worthy of yencration ; that he passes 
by subordinate diiferences in order 
to secure the grand essentials, the 
props and pillars of true religion. 
Let this Spirit become universal 
amone that body of the clergy w ¥ 
which he is usu: lly classed; let the 
cling to their national church with 
-hment; let them avoid eve- 
'y approximation to a party spirit; 
let them widen the circle of thet: 
toleration to the fullest extent of the 
articles and liturgy of their church ; 
let them link mildness with zeal, and 
knowledge with devotion ; let them 
venerate all the fences by which our 
ancestors aimed to repei the excesses 
of zeal and the boldness of innova- 
tion; and we do confidently hope, 
that, under the Divine blessing, thei ir 
piety will gradually 
throughout the land; and the term 
6 ey -angelical” be translated, as it 
ought, from their petty flag to the 
great banner of the national church. 
We cannot help thinking the ac- 
tual state of thing's ony a matter 
ol cong ratulation. to the university. 
he perils of every institution, where 
' necessity much of form preyails. 


ae a 1 ” 
cess: that b 


oy 
7 ytte« 
tial adila 


advantage possibly of 


diffuse itself 


are very various. There isa danger as 
to religion, for instance, lest the spirit 
should be altogether absorbed in the 


form. There is a danger also, whilst 


the form remains unshaken, lest the 
decay of the spirit should not be dis- 
cerned. There is a third danger, 
lest every attempt to restore the de- 
cayed spirit of a system should be 
regarded as an attempt to innovate 
upon the form. “Therefore, as we be- 
force observed, it would be no matter 
ter of surprise to us, if any universi- 
ty, strongly entrenched in ancient 
rules, should be one of the last places 
in a nation, cither to part with cur. 
rent opluions, or to revive old ones. 
In our own COUNLPY, the universities 
were among the last places in which 
Protestantism was established, or 
from which the doctrines of arbitrary 
power were expelled. We have, 
therefore, as we said, to congratulate 
the university, with which we are 
now more particularly concerned, 
upon the disposition she has disco- 
vered, Ina considerable part of her 
body at least, to tolerate a more vi- 
rorous system of religion than that 
which had satistied the nation since 
the time of the Commonwealth. 
Universitics, we nae seen, as to 
points of reformation, have ordinarily 
been behind the mean It is her 
honour, i this parucular instance, to 
rd in the iace as any part 
ie population. Let her continue 
in the course on which she has en- 
tered. Let her continue to rciute 
the charges of a papal spirit, which 
cither her sworn enemies or her apos- 
tate children have levelied at her, by 
a spirit of enlightened tolerance. Let 
her, indeed, watch over that ark of 
the national religion, of which she is 
one of the constituted guardians, and 
suffer no man with impunity to lay 
an unhallowed hand upon it:—but 
Iet her remember, that all institu- 
tions are of human construction, and 
therefore lable to the defects and 
decays attending every thing human, 
and let her receive with satisfaction 


any endeayour of a cood honest son 


be as forwa 
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poses, to work by feeble instruments, 
tempered them. as it were, by a flame 
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do homage to religion, and calling 
down religion to consecrate science. 
Nay, We trust to see men excelling 
that almost universal scholar and 
philosopher in doctrinal precision ; 
and at the same time irradiating the 
world by discoveries as great, and 
language as sublime as hisown. We 


have no doubt that Mr. Simeon will 
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degree admiring audiences. Even 
range! ‘s in the university have been 
aruck with the softened and solemn 
air, which reigns throughout his let- 
tered congregation, when he is c¢all- 
ed to address them. Now this state- 
ment ou: rht not to be rece ived as one 
of an Unimportant nature ; and we 
nnot part with the sul byect, without 
coner atulations, upon 
this actual state of things, to the par- 
fies most concerned. We congra- 
culate Mr. Simeon, in the first place, 
thut he has lived to weather the 
h misconception or pre- 


eine our 


storm, whic 
judiec, taking 
some want of prudence on his part, 
had raised around him. This ser- 
iO Proves that he has not become 
immoderate inh pr a tion to his suc- 
cess; that he secks to form no party 
in the university 3 that he desires not 
to diseredit the seminary to which 
he belones, but to make it more 
veneration ; that he passes 
by subordinate diiferences in order 
to secure the erand essentials, the 
props and pillars of true religion. 
Let this spirit become universal 
among that body of the clergy with 
which he is eres! classed; let them 
cling to their national cl hurch with 
filial eel ece let them avoid eve- 
ry approximation to a party spirit; 
jet them widen the circle of thetr 
te leration to the fullest extent of the 
articles and liturgy of their church ; 
let them link mildness with zeal, and 
knowledge with devotion; let them 
venerate “all the fences by which our 
ancestors aimed to repei the excesses 
of zeal and the boldness of innova- 
tion; and we do contidently hope, 
that, under the Divine blessing, thei ir 
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worthy oi 


piety will gradually diffuse itself 


throughout the land; and the term 
“evangelical” be translated, as it 
ought, from their petty flag to the 
great banner of the national | church. 
We cannot help thinking the ac- 
a state of things equally “a matter 
- cong: atulation to the university. 
© perils of every institution, where 
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are very various. There isa danger as 
to religion, for instance, lest the spirit 
should be altogether absorbed in the 


form. There is a danger also, whilst 


the form remains unshaken, lest the 
decay of the spirit should not be dis- 
cerned. There is a third danger, 
lest every attempt to restore the de- 
cayed spirit of a system should be 
regarded as an attempt to innovate 
upon the form. “Therefore, as we be- 
fore observed, it would be no matter 
ter of surprise to us, if any universi- 
ty, strongly entrenched in ancient 
rules, shi ald be one of the last places 
in a natio nh, cither to ps art with cur. 
rent opliions, or to revive old ones. 
In our own country, the universities 
were among the last places in which 
Protestantism wus established, or 
from which the doctrines of arbitrary 
power were expelled. We have, 
therefore, as we said, to congratulate 
the university, with which we are 
now more particularly concerned, 
upon the disposition she has disco- 
vered, Ina considerable part of her 
body at least, to tolerate a more vi- 
rorous system of religion than that 
which had satisfied the nation since 
the time of the Commonwealth. 
Universitics, we have seen, as to 
points of reformation, have ordinarily 
been behind the nation. It 1s her 
honour, in this particular Instance, to 
be as forward in the iace as any part 
of the populauon. Let her continue 
in the course on which she has en- 
tered. Let her continue to rciute 
the charges of a papal spirit, which 
cither her sworn enemies or her apos- 
tate children have levelled at her, by 
a spirit of enlightened iclerance. Let 
her, indeed, watch over that 
the national! religion, of which she is 
one of the constituted guardians, and 
suffer no man with impunity to lay 
an unhallowed hand upon it:—but 
Icet her remember, that all institu- 
tions are of human construction, and 
therefore lable to hawe defects and 
decays attending every thing human, 
and let her rec ive pio satisfaction 
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of her own, to restore the church to 
its original state of purity, and to di- 
rect it In the good old way. Let 
both our universities do this, and we 
shall then once more sce them the 
nurseries of true religion, as well as 
of science, and find under their wings 
a shelter from every assault of im- 
piety and scepticism. 

Lastly, may we be allowed to con- 
eratulate the parents of Great Britain 
upon such a state of one of her uni- 
versitics. “Though we confess our- 
sclves, on the whole, no friends to 
public education in the earlier stages 
of life, there is a period when exer- 
cises of a more public character be- 
come essenual. As the youch is soon 
to perform a part upon the public 
stage of life, it is of importance to 
rehearse him in bis part before he 
meets the public eye. It is useful 
also to the state to be informed, by a 
public trial of this kind, what are the 
comparative worth and talents of her 
young citizens. It is of importance 
to the moral habits of the individual, 
that he should be confronted with a 
number of his equals in rank and in- 
tellect, and should spend a part of 
his life in a scene where mind main- 
tains a striking superiority over every 
thing external, and where talent and 
industry take the precedence of birth 
and money. Nor Is it of less impor- 
tance to his mental acquirements, 
that his facultics should be sharpen- 
ed by competition; that he should 
be brought within § the 
wholesome discipline ; that, instead 
of being suffered to exhaust or cu- 
feeble his powers in desultory read- 
ing, he should be rendered patient of 
labour, familiar with difliculty, and 
qualified for a diversity of pursuits 
by the intense application. for atime, 
of his mind to one. Now the Eng- 
lish universities are, on the whole, 
well adapted to accomplish these va- 
rious ends. Of some improvements 
they would admit; but we think that 
those who attentively scrutinize the 
system, particularly of one of them, 
Will find that it is well adjusted both 
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to the nature of man and to the wants 
of society. Nor can the nation be 
chareed with undervaluing these uni. 
versities as literary institutions. But, 
then, many a pious parent has looked 
with dismay at the moral evils by 
which their benefits appeared to be, 
at least, neutralized. For a long Seas 
son, Oxtord and Cambridge were the 
reputed abode of indolence and pro- 
ligacy. But of one of them, more 
especially, the observations already 
made will serve to shew, that the 
moral state 1s no longer such as war- 
rantably to alarm the judicious pa- 
rent. There isa large intusion of rood 
with the evil. There are many calls as 
well as drawbacks to piety. There are 
many roses in the desert. There is 
ground for hope, that the children we 
commit to the arms of our * holy mo- 
ther,’ may be restored to us Improy- 
ed and sanctified by her embrace. 
Those who in former periods have 
had reason to deplore the transform. 
ing cficacy of an university educa- 
tion upon their children; who have 
scen them, perhaps, in that rank soil, 
start up at once into a maturity of 
vice; who have beheld them tmocu- 
lated with a new train of moral dis- 
eeses, a “nova cohors febrium;” 
who themselves, perhaps, there ori- 
eially contracted habits which have 
proved highly injurious to them in 
after life, can teach us the duty of 
blessing God for the ameliorated 
state of such an institution, and of 
eratitude to that man who, under the 
Divine blessing, has been one of the 
chiet instruments of this reformation 


Bucuanan’s Discourses and Christian 
Researches in visia. 


(Continued frem p. 258.) 


Havinc accompanied Dr. Buchanan, 
in our last number, through all the 
sickening horrors of Juggernaut, we 
will now attenc him through a very 
different scene, a view of the Hin- 
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doo Christians of Tanjore. With 
much of the early history of this 
epurch our readers are already ac- 
quainted. Ziegenbalg was founder 
of it. Line encouragement he re- 
ceived from K..y George the First, 
fou Archbis.op Wake, and from 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, , has been already recerd- 
ed.* In the year 1719 he finished 
the Bible in the Tamul tongue, hav- 
ine devoted fourteen years to this 
‘yrand work.” He died in 1720, and 
was followed by a succession of other 
reauious und jearned men, among 
whom were Schultz, Joenicke, Ge- 
ricke and Swartz, who were made 
the instruments of adding many to 
the Church of Christ. The account 
which Dr. 
his visit to Pranquebar and ‘Tanjore 
is highly interestung ; and we should 
have found the temptation to tran. 
scribe It irresistible, had we not al- 
ready given the substance of it in our 
volume tor 1807, p. 335. We must 
request, however, that such of our 
readers us buve not Dr. Buchanan’s 
work in their possession, will cast 
ther eye over that passage, before 
they proceed. ‘Fhey will otherwise 
deprive themselves of much gratifi- 
Callon. 

Dr. Buchanan observes, that the 
Tanjore mission is at present in a 
languishing state. The war on the 
continent of Europe has dried up 
two of its former sources of supply, 
the Royal College of Copenhagen, 
and the Orphan-house at //udle, in Ger- 
many.  ‘Pheir remaining resource 
irom Europe is the stipend of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Ki owledgre, whom they never men- 
tton but with emotions of eratitude 
aud affection; but this supply is by 
no means commensurate with the 
increasing number of their churches 
and schools.” Whence then does 
the mission derive its support? Dr. 
Buchanan answers this question ; 
and that answer may well shame the 


; one vol. for 1807, pn. 510, and for 1810, 
PD. 229, et seq. 


suchanan bas given of 


Christians of England, as well as the 
English Christians of India. 


«“ The chief support of the mission is de- 
rived from itself. Mr. Swartz had in his 
life-time acquired a considerable property, 
through the kindness of the English go- 
vernment and of the native princes. When 


he was dying, he said, * Let the cause of 


Christ be my heir? When his colle: ague, 
the pious Gericke, was de parting, he also 
bequeathed his property to the mission. 
Acdnow Mr. Koliloff gives from his private 
funds an annual sum; not that he can well 
efford it; but the mission is so extended, 
that he Rives it, he told me, to preserve 

the new and remote congregations in ex- 

tstence.” pp. 171, 17 


Mr. Kohloff greatly lamented the 
want of Bibles for the ten or twelve 
thousand Christians of Tanjore and 
Tinavelly, as well as of a printing 
press, that grand instrument in the 
diffusion of Christian ight. Some- 
thing has already been done to sup- 
ply the want of ibles (see vol. tor 
1810, p. 558, &e.), and much more, 
we doubt net, may be expected from 
the zeal of the British and Foreign 
sible Society, whose attention has 
been particularly drawn to this quar- 
ter of India. <A printing press, we 
trust, the missionaries will also ob- 
tain. They justly observed, if you 
can no longer send us missionaries to 
preach the Gospel, send us the means 
of printing the Gospel.” 


“The mission press at Tranqguebar,” 
adds Dr. B. may be said to have been 
the fountain of all the good that was done 
in India during the last century. It was 
established by Ziegenbalg. From this press, 
in conjunction with that at Halle in Ger- 
many, have proceeded velumes in Arabic, 
Syriac, Hindostanee, Vamul, Telinga, Por- 
tucueze, Danish, and English. I have in 
my possession the Psalms of David in the 
Hindostanee language, printed in the Ara- 
bic character; and the history of Christ 
in Syriac, intended probably for the Syro- 


Romish Christians on the sea-coast of 


Travancore, whom a Danish missionary 
once visited, both of which volumes were 
edited by the missionaries of Tranquebar. 
There is also in Swartz’s library at Tan- 
jore, a grammar of the Hindostanee lan- 
suage in quarto, published at the same 
press ; an important fact which was not 
known at the College of Fort-William, 
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commenced his 
+) ~ oY 
p. 6J- 


when professor Gilchrist 
useful labours in that language. 


There is so much that is eratifving 
in the foilowiny extract, which con 
cludes the wecount of Dr. Buchanan’s 
visit to Vanyore, that we Cannot with- 


hoid it froin our readers. It will 
serve incidenially to illustrate two 
points; first, tuat there Is no such 
danyer to be apprehended tn attempt 

iny to promulgate the Gospct ii its. 


dia, as many have supposed; and : 


condiy, taat the happiest cifects at- 
tend its progress. 

© Tanjore, Scpt 5, 1806. —Betore I left 
the capital of Lanjore, the Kajal was 


please - to honour me with a second au- 
Un this occasion he presented to 
himself, a very stitking 
likeness, painted by a Hindoo artist at the 
Tanjore court..—The missionary, Dr. Jobn, 
accompanied me to the Phe Rajah 
received him with much kindness, and 
sented to him a piece ot 
the resident missionary Mr. | whom 
the Rejai sees frequently, ke spoke to me 
in terms of high approbation This can- 
not be verv agreeable to the Bralimins ; 
but the Raj: ih, though he yet professes the 

rahminical rel igion, is no longer obedient 
to the dictates of the Bralimins, and they 
are compclicd to admit his superior at- 
tainments in knowledge.—I passed the 
chef part of this morning in looking over 
Mr. Swartz’s manuscripts and books : 
and when I was coming away Mr. 
presented to me a Hebrew Psalter, which 
had been Mr. Swartz’s companion for filly 
vears; also a brass lamp which he had vot 
first when a student at the college of Halle, 
and had used in his licubrations to the 
time of his death; for Str. Swartz seddor 
preached to the n 


Phrouk #99 vs fz ' 
e/LOs bed | an Ud Yedticd pe. 


dienes 


mea ‘portrait ot 


palace 


pre- 


Kojloti, 


I thought Esaw the imave of Swartz in his 
successor. Mr man of great 
simplicity of manners, of meek deportme nt, 
and of ardent zeal in the cause of revealed 
religion, and of humanity. He walked 
with me through the Christian village 
close to lis house; and I was much pleas- 
ed to see the affectionate respect of the 
people towards him; 
both sexes coming forward from the doors 
on both sides,to salute him and receive 


his benedictions.”’ 


th 
BRohlotf is a 





* «Tt is now placed in the public library 
of the university of Cambridge. 

ah. That Imay give to those who are in- 
‘erested in the promotion of Christ 
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“ September 4ti, 1806.—Leaving ‘Tan 
i passed through the woods inhabited 
by the Collaries (or thieves) now humani-. 
ed by Christianity. Wien they understoog 
who Lf was, they followed me on the road 
stating hiete destitute condition, in reg: ud 
to religious instruction. They were eg. 
4norous for Bibles. ‘Vhey supplicated for 
‘We don’t want bread or money 
suid they; ‘but we want the 
God.’ Now, thought I, whose 
to attend to the moral wants 


teachers, 
from | 
yvord of 
dutv is ut 


\ ou.’ 


ui 


thas pey ir Is it that of the Eenelish na- 
tion, or of some other nation ?” pp. 174— 


176. 


the Fast, a more just view of the character 
ot Swarty’s successor, the Rev. Mr. Koh. 
loll, I shall subjoim an extract of a letter 
which | have since received from the Rey 
Mr. Horst 
*<* Tanjore, Sept. 24, 1807 —-The R 

Mr. Koliloffis sometimes rather weak, oy 
account of so many and various cares thiat 
assiutl him without ceasing. provides 
for the wants of this and the southern mis. 
(Tritchinopoly t xeeptcd) by dis burs. 
nnitial ly upwards of one thousand pa 


—_ 
ing 
eoda as (al bout 3507 stertin s) out of his pri. 
vate purse, partly to make up the diffe. 
rence bet ween the income and expenditure 
of this and the southern mission (of which 
I annex an abstract), and the rest in assist 
ing the deser ving poor, without recard to re 
Qeion; and for various pious uses. To 
him, as arbitrator and father, apply all 
Ciaeetiate that are at variance, disturbed 
from without or from within, out of ser. 
distressed ; for most of our Chris- 
thing rather than co to lax 
heterogeneous, but, to 2 
unavoidable Avoca. 


vice or 
tians will do any 
“©All these 
nussionary at Tanjore, 
tions, joined to the ordinary duties of | 
station, exercise his mind early and late 
and if he be not of a robust constitution, 
will undermine his health at last. Happ.) 
several neighbouring churches and new 
congrezrations, belonging to the mission of 
Tanjore, afford Mr. Kohloff frequent op- 
portunities to relax his mind, and to re- 
cruit his health and spirits, by making oc- 
casional short excursions to sce these new 
Christians, wo were professed seewves oniy @ 
ag 0, and MAI of Cs hem are now 
an honour to the Christian p’ ofes SZON, GAN {in 
strious peasants. It Is p easing to behole 
the anxiety with which a great “number of 
our Christian children inquire at such 
times when their father wi il return ; and 
how they run several miles to meet him 
with shouts and clapping of hands, and 
hymns 5 of thanks to God, as soon as they 
discern his palankeen at a distance.” 
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(p- 163.) 
“Religion,” they observed, “ flou- 
reshes more among the natives ot 


Dr. Buchanan takes occasion to 
Jyserve, in this stage of his progress, 
shat there are five principal lan- 
euages spoken by Hindoos in coun- 
tries subject to the British empire, 
viz. the Hindostanece, which per- 
yades Hindostan generally ; the Ben- 
valee, for the province of Bengal ; 
che Telinga, for the Northern Sir- 
curs; the Vamul, for Coromandel 
ind the Carnatic ; and the Malava. 
lim, or Malabar, for the coast of Ma- 
tabur and Travancore. Of these, 
there are two into which the Serip- 
turesare already translated; the Ta- 
mul, by Ziegenbalg ; and the Ben- 
galee, by the Baptist missionaries 
from = =England. The  rematning 
three are in progress of translation. 

Our author next conducts us to 
the island of Ceylon. The popula- 
tion of this island, subject to the Bri- 
tish government, Is estimated at a 
million and a half, of which one-third 
is supposed to profess Christianity. 
The Dutch divided this population 
into 240 churchships, three native 
schoolmasters being appointed to 
each, It was the policy of the 
Dutch government never to give an 
oficial appointment to any native 
who was not a Christian. This wise 
policy is continued by his Majesty's 
governmeniin Cevion. A very con- 
trary course appears to be pursued 
by the East-India Company’s go- 
vernments. They “do not,’’? says 
Dr. Buchanan, “ patronize the na- 
uve Christians $” nay, “they give 
ofictal appointments to Mahomedans 
and Hindoos generally in freference 
to natives proiessing Christianity.” 
Can this indeed be so ? If it be, we 
cannot wonder at the difficultics 
which the teachers of Christianity 
experience in their attempts to con- 
vert the natives. Such a system 
must serve, as Dr. Buchanan ob- 
serves, to confirm their prejudices, 
‘0 ©xpose our religion to contempt 
wm ther eyes, and to preclude the 
ucpe of the future prevalence oi 
Christianity at the seats of govern- 
ment. ‘This reminds us of a remark 
made to Dr. Buchanan by the mis- 

Christ. Obsery. No, 13° 


Jind that 


sionaries at Tranquebar 


Tanjore and ja other provinces. 
where there are few Europeans, than 
at Tranquebar and Madras ; for «ec 
Lurofiean example in the 
large towns is the bane of Christian 
tnstruction.’ This then being: the 
case, not only the influence and au- 
thority of government, as far as that 
influence can be exercised, short of 
actual persecution, but the gencra! 
example of europeans, being adverse 
to the propagation of Christianity, we 
have more cause to wonder that 
Christianity should have made any 
progress at all, than that it should 
have made so little. We do not, by 
any means, venture to say, that it 
would be the duty of the government 
of India to give any exciusive prefe- 
rence to persons professing Chris- 
tinnity. But surely such persons 
ought not to be placed in a worse s}- 
tuation, by that government, for hav- 
ing adopted its own faith. When we 
consider the direct and ample sup 
port given by a government calling 
itself Christian, to the Institutions 
of Hindooism and Mahomedanism. 
and the favour shewn to the profes- 
sors of these religions ; and then ad- 
vert to all the circumstances of dis- 
couragement under which the Chris- 
tian cause continues to labour ; we 
can only ascribe it to the divine 
power and efficacy of the Gospel, 
{nat If maintains even its present 
conmacted sphere. The time, we 
trust, is not far distant, when a more 
becoming Hine of policy will be pur- 
sued ; and when the rulers of our 
Asiatic empire also will benursing-fa- 
thers of the church of Christ. But 
to return to Ceylon. 

The following impcrtant extract 
is taken from Dr. Buchanan’s Jour- 
nal, dated at Jaffnapatam, Sept. 27, 


1506. 


Thave had the pleasure to meet here 
with Alexander Jolinstone, Esq.* of the 
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* « Now Sir Alexander Jolinstone, Chief 
Tustice of Ceylon.” 
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Supreme Court of Judicature, who is on 
the circuit ; a man of large and liberal 
views, the friend of learning, and of Chris- 
tianity. He is well acquainted with the 
language of the country, and with the his- 
tory of the island; and his professional 
pursuits afford him a particular knowledge 
of its present state ; so that his commu- 
nications are truly valuable. It will be 
scarcely believed in England, that there 
are here Protestant churches, under the 
king’s government, which are without mi- 
nisters. Inthetime of Baldzus, the Dutch 
preacher and historian, there were thirty- 


two Christian churches in the province of 


Jafina alone. At this time there is notone 
Protestant European minister in the whole 
province. Toughtto except Mr. Palm, a 
solitary missionary, who has been sent out 
hy the London Society, and receives some 
stipend from the British government. I 
visited Mr, Palm, at his residence, a few 
niles from the town of Jattna. Ue is pro- 
secuting the study ofthe Tamul language ; 
for that is the languave of this partof Cey- 
lon, from its proximity to the Tamul conti- 
nent. Mrs. Palm has mile as great pro- 
gress in the language as her busband, and 
is extremely active in the instruction of the 
native women and children. I asked her 
ifshe had no wish to return to Kurope, af- 
ter living so long amoug the uncivilized 
Cingalese. No, she said ; she was ¢ all 
the day long happy in the communication 
of knowledge.” Mr. Palm has taken pos- 
sesion of the old Protestant church of ‘Til- 
ly-Pally. By reference to the history, I 
found it was the church in which Baldus 
himself preached (as he himself mentions ) 
to a congregation of two thousand natives ; 
for a view of the church is given in his 
work. Most of those handsome churches, 


of which views are given in the plates of 


Baldaxus’s history, are now in ruins. Even 
in the town and fort of Jafina, where there 
is Aspacious edifice for Divine worship, 
and a respectable society of English and 
Dutch inhabitants, no clergyman has been 
vet appointed. The only Protestant prea- 
cher in the town of Jafina, is Christian Da- 
vid, a Hindoo Catechist sent over by the 
mission of Tranquebar. His chief mini- 
strations are in the Tamul tongue ; but he 
sometimes preaclics in the Mnglish lan- 
guage, which he speaks with tolerable 
propriety ; and the Dutch and English re- 
sort to hear him. I went with the rest to 
the church ; when he delivered extempore 
avery excellent discourse, which his pre- 
sent majesty George the Third would not 
have disdained to hear. And this Hindoo 
supports the interests of the English 
church in the province of Jaffna. The 
Dutch ministers who formerly officiated 
here, have gone to Batavia or to Europe. 


The whole district is now in the hands of 
the Romish priests from the college o{ 
Goa; who perceiving the indifference oj 
the English nation to their own religion, 
have assumed quiet and undisturbed pos 
session of the land. And the English go. 
vernment, justly preferring the Romish, 
superstition to the worship of the idol 
Boodha, thinks it right to countenance the 
Catholic religion in Ceylon. But whenever 
our church shall direct her attention to 
the promotion of Christianity in the East, ] 
know of no place which is more worthy of 
her Jabour, than the old Protestant vine. 
yard of JatIna-Patam. ‘The Scriptures are 
already prepared in the Tamul language. 
The language of the rest of Ceylon is the 
Cingalese, or Ceylonese.” pp. 184—186, 


Dr. Buchanan, on his second visit 
to Ceylon, in March 1808, found the 
south side of the island in the same 
state of destitution, as to religious 
instruction, with the north. Te found 
but two English clergymen in the 
island. What wonder,” said a Ro. 
mish priest to him, “ that your na- 
tion should be so little Interested 
about the conversion of the pagans 
to Christianity, when it even does 
not give teachers to its own sub- 
jects who are already Christians.” 
Numbers of the native Protestants, 
every year, apostatize to Boodhs 
Governor Maitland expressed his 
conviction, that some ecclesiastical 
establishment ought to be given to 
Cevlon. Both he and the senior 
chaplain at Columbo, the Hon. Mr 
Twislcton, afford their patronage in 
the most liberal manner to three 
missionaries of the London Society, 
established in different parts of the 
island ; and the government allows 
to each of them an annual stipend. 
The whole of the New Testament 
has been translated into Cingalese, 
and three books of the Old: but 
even this portion is not circulated ; 
“ there isno supply of books for the 
use of the people.’? Dr. Buchanan 
justly expresses his astonishment, 
that, though there are 500,000 native 
Christians in Ceylon, there should 
not be one “complete copy of the 
Scriptures in the language of that 
island. Did the professional engage- 
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ments of Sir Alexander Johnstone* 
permit, Dr. Buchanan thinks him 
the fittest person to superintend the 
further translation of the Scriptures. 
« It is a proof,” he adds, “ of the 
interest which this gentleman takes 
in the progress of Christian know- 
ledge, that he has caused Bishop Por- 
teus’s Evidences of Christianity to be 
translated into the Cingalese tongue, 
for distribution among the natives.” 
Every line of this information is 
important, and deserves the serious 
jotice of our bishops and our states- 
men. Is it possible they should not 
see the responsibility which attaches 
to them, in the sight of God and 
man, while they neglect the moral 
culture of such a vineyard as Cey- 
lon? But what can be done: wiil 
probably be asked; and with this in- 
‘crrogatory many will satisfy their 
onsciences. But we would ask in 
return, What have you attempted to 
do: Have you ever seriously delibe- 
rated on the subject? Have you ever 
set vouselves to consult about the 
means of preserving and proinoting 
Christianity in Ceylon? If these ques- 
tions must be answered In the nega- 
tive, as we fear they must, will no 
blame attach to those whose proper 
province it is, as heads ef our church 
and state, to watch over the interests 
of true religion in every part of the 
empwe! But can nothing then be 
done? Can the government of this 
country do nothing ? Is the erection 
of a Cingalese college, for the pur- 
pose of supplying native teachers to 
the desolate churches of Ceylon, a 
thing impossible? Why should not 
the same efforts be made, and the 
same funds applied, for the promo- 
‘ton of Christianity by the British, as 
by the Dutch government? We had 
ocen accustomed to regard the Dutch 
4s so absorbed in the pursuit of mer- 
canule gain, as to be dead to every 


_ * This amiable and excellent person has 
ately passed some time in England. He 
‘Ss now on his return to Ceylon, full of those 
“enevolent purposes which Christianity 
never fails to insnire | 





other consideration. But when we 
enter on their colonial possessions, 
we find that a large part of that gain 
had been consecrated to the noblest 
of purposes, the diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ, whom he has sent. It is 
to the Christian a heart-sickening 
consideration, to reflect on the diffe- 
rent policy pursued at present by 
Great Britain. The Christian esta- 
blishments of Ceylon have withered 
under our touch.—And is there no- 
thing in the power of our bishops ? 

‘hey may at least iift their voices, 
and call on parliament and the nation 
to consider what can be done for 
their Protestant brethren of Ceylon. 
We have seen the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s founding a seminary for supply- 
ing Wales with pastors. What might 
not be done, were all our bishops to 
unite in forming an establishment for 
the education of teachers for our fo- 
reign dominions! That would be an 
institution worthy of the British epis- 
copate, and which would enshrine 
them in the affections of every Chris- 
tlan in the land. In the mean time, 
let those who feel, with us, that we 
are bound, by every consideration 
which ought to affect us as men or as 
Christians, to aid the languishing 
cause of Christianity in Ceylon, con- 
tribute in the only way which is at 
present open tothem. The attention 
of the Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East has lately been drawn to 
this island; and it may be in their 
power, if adequate pecuniary means 
are afforded them, to send some mis- 
sionaries thither. We recommend 
the perusal of that society’s last Re- 
port to those who may wish to inform 
themsclves on the subject. 

Dr. Buchanan next adverts to the 
state of the Malayan Archipelago. 
The Dutch possessions in the Indian 
Ocean are devolving on Great Bri- 
tain. These islands contain great 
numbers of Protestant Christians ; 
for wherever the Dutch established 
themselves, they endeavoured to 
christianize the natives, and they suc- 
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ceeded. A farge proportion of the 
natives profess the religion — 
Rible; and the bible already cxists 
ina Malay version. Here then there 
is room tor the benevolent exertions 
ef both the Bible Soeicty, and the So- 

clety fur promoting Christian Know - 
ledgve. “% One hundred thousand Ma- 
jay Bibles will not suffice to supply 
the Malay Chrisuans.” The Serip- 
‘ures were translated by the Dutch 
into the astern Malay only, that being 
the general language of their ten 
sive possessions in that quarter. But 
the language of Sumatra differs s frou 
this, and is called the Western Sla- 
lay. In the college of Fort Willian, 
T. Jarret, E sq. of ‘the Company’s ser- 
vice, who had resided twelve years 
in Sumatra, was preparing a version 
in the Western Malay, whea his pro- 
gress was Interrupted by the reduc- 
tion of the college estabhshment. 
Ife still prosecutes his work, how- 
ever, at Madras, with the aid of a 
learned Malay of rank. Dr. Bucha- 
han suggesis, that as there is a col- 
leve in Bencal for instructing the 
I nelish in the laneuages of Hindos- 
tan, there shonid be an institution in 


Penang, or Prince of Wiales’s Island, 
for cultivating the Malay tongue. 


This settlement being placed in the 
centre of British navigation in the 


fuast, may be expected to become 
the ¢m pe rium of Asiatic commerce. 
Dr. ln een resided there for about 


a month, and was surprised by the 


varlety of languages, and of races of 


men, he met with in Penang. He 
considers it as a most favourable Stu- 
tion fur the study of the Malay and 
Chinese languages, and for poate 
from the press naetul works 
for the anes of maritime and 
austval Asta; and its diversified po- 
pu lation appeare d to him to possess 
4 COMMUN icative disposition, and an 
unusual thirst for knowledge. 

‘ihe contrast between the Chris- 
danand Paoun Malays is very strik- 
mye. Such is the barbarism of the 
latter, especidly in the 
such large islands as Sumatra, that 
crimi- 
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nals and prisoners of war. Nay, they 
frequently eat their own relations. 
when aged and infirm; and that not 
so much to gratily appetite as lo per- 
form a pious ceremony. ‘The fol. 
lowing account of this extraordinary 
ceremony is given by the learned Dr 
Leyden in his Researches. 


Whena man becomes infirm and weary 
of the world, he is said to invite his own 
children to eat him in the season when 
salt and limes are cheapest. He then as. 
cends a tree, round which his friends and 
offspring assemble, and as they shake the 
tree, join in a funeral d#ge, the import ot 
which is, *’Phe season is come, the fruit 
is ripe, and it must descend.’ ‘he victim 
descends, and those that are nearest and 
dearest to him deprive him of life, and de. 
vour his remains in a solemn banquet.” 
p. 195. 


Dr. Buchanan is at the same time 
of opinion that no quarter of the 
lobe is more favourable for Chnis- 
tian missions than the Malayan Ar. 
chipelago. Vhe Dutch have proved 
that success is attainable, and the 
facilities which we now possess for 
conducting such undertakings are 
very great. 

But besides the Eastern and Wes- 
tern Malay, there are two. other 
Janguages spoken in this immense 
cluster of islands.—the language ol 
Java, which is a third dialect of the 
Malay ; and that of the Celebes, call- 
ed the Bouguese language. — Litera- 
ture was formerly cultivated in the 
Celebes, and their songs and_ ro- 
mances are said by Dr. Leyden to be 
famous among all the islands of the 


east. The man,’ observes oul 
author, “ who shall first translate the 
Bible into the language of the Ce: 


read by as 
read. the 


lebes, will probably be 
many islanders as have 
translation of Wickliffe.” 

We now come to Dr. Buchanan's 
account of the Syrian Christians in 
India. A part of this most interest: 
ing uwecount has been already antic 
pated in our volume for 1807, pP 
654 and 751, to which we refer ou! 
readers. We have before us, how 
ever, inuch that Is new 
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/ When the Portuguese, under Vasco de 
Gama, arrived at Cochin, they were agree- 
ably surprised to find upwards of a hun- 
dred 
Malabar. But when they became acquaint- 
ed with the purity and simplicity ef their 
worship, they were oliended. © ‘These 
churches,’ said the Portuguese, § belong to 
the Pope.’ —* Who is the Pope,’ said the 
natives, ‘Wwe never heard of him” ‘Lhe 
Enropean priests were yet more alarmed, 
ahen they found that these Hindvo Chris- 
cians maintained the order and dis« ipline 
ofa regular church under episcopal juris- 
diction, and that, for 14600 years past, 
dicy iad enjoyed a succession ef bishops 
pointed by the patriarch of Antioch. 
‘We,’ said they, ‘are of the trae faith, 
whatever vou from the West may be; for 
ye come from the piace where the fol- 
lowers ot Christ Were first called Chris- 
tans.? pp. 200, 2U1. 


The persecuting zeal of the Por- 
cugucse, directed by the inquisition 
at Goa, succeeded in compelling the 
churches on the seu-coast to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope, 
but they insisted on retaining their 
own language and liturgy: and this 
point was conceded to them. But 
the churches in the interlor wouid 
not vield co Rome, and preferred to 
scck protection from = the native 
pruaces. Dr. Buchanan having ob- 
ined leave from the Rajah of Tra- 
vuncore, proceeded to visit those 
churches. From his journal while 
on this tour, we will muke a few ex- 


, yar? 
nulls. 


6s 77; 


Cuinzanoor, a Church of the S,rian Chris - 
ans, November 16, 1806—When we were 
approaching the church of Chinganoor, we 
met with one of the cassanars, or Syrian 
clerev. He was dressed in a white loose 
vestment with a cap of red silk hanging 
down behind. Being informed who he 
was, PE said to him in the Svriac language, 
‘Peace be unto you.? He was surprised 
at the salutation ; but immediately answer- 
ed, ‘the God of peace be with you” He 
accosted the Rajali’s servants in the lan- 
guage of the country, to know who I was ; 
and immediately returned to the village to 
announce our approach. When we arrived, 
I Was received at the door of the church, 
by three Aasheesbas, that is, presbyters, or 
priests, who were habited in like manner, 
in white vestments. Their names were 
desu, Zecharias, and Urias, which thev 


Christian churches on the coast of 





wrote down in my Journal, each of them 
adding to his name the title Aasheesha. 
‘here were also present two shumsbanas, 
or deacons. ‘The elder priest was a very 
intelligent man, of reverend appearance, 
having along white beard, and of an affa- 
bie and engaging deportment. ‘The three 
principal Christians, cv lay elders belong- 
ing to the church were named Abraham, 
‘Thoma, and Alexandros. After some con- 
versation with my attendants they received 
me with ecoulidence and aiicection; and the 
people of the neighbouring villages came 
round, women 2s weilas men. The sight 
of the Women assurcd me that 1 was once 
more (afler a long absence trom England) 
in a Christian country. For the Hindoo 
women, und the Mahomedan women, and 
in short, all Women who are not Christians 
are accounted by the men an inferior race ; 
and, in general, are confined to the house 
for tite, ike irrational creatures. In every 
countenance now betore me I thought I 
could discover the intelligence of Chris- 
tianity. But at the same time, I perceived, 
all around, symptoms of poverty and poli- 
tical depression. In the churches, and in 
the people there was the air of fallen great- 
ness. I said to the senior priest, ‘ you ap- 
pear to me like a people who have known 
better days.’ ‘Itis even so,’ said he, ‘ We 
are in a degenerate state compared with 
our forefathers” He noticed that there 
were two causes of their present decay. 
‘ About 500 vears ago an enemy came from 
the West bearing the name of Christ, but 
armed with the inquisition : and compelled 
us to seek the protection of the native 
princes. And the native princes have 
kept us in a state of depression ever since. 
They indeed recognize our ancient privi- 
leves, for we rank in general next to the 
Niuirs, the nobility of the country; but 
they have encroached by degrees on our 
property, till we have been reduced to the 
humble state in which you find us. The 
glory of our church has passed away ; but 
we hope your nation will revive it again.’ 
I observed that ‘the glory of a church 
could never die, if it preserved the Bible” 
‘We have preserved the Bible,’ said he ; 
‘the Hindoo princes never touched our 
liberty of conscience. We were formerly 
on a footing with them in political power ; 
and thev respect our religion. We have 
also converts from time to time; but, in 
this Christian duty we are not so active as 
we once were; besides it is not so credi 

table now to become a Christian, in our 
low estate.’ Hle then pointed out to me a 


Namboory Brahmin, (that is, a Brahmin ot 


the highest cast) who had lately become a 
Christian and assumed the white vestment 


of a Syrian priest. * The learning too of 
- ) 


7 ’ , . 
the Bible’ he added, ‘is in a low state 
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amongst us. Our copies are few in num- 
ber; and that number is diminishing in- 
stead of increasing ; and the writing out 
a whole copy of the sacred Scriptures is a 
great labour, where there is no profit and 
little piety.” I then produced a printed 
copy of the ee: New Testament. There 
was not one of them who had ever seen a 
printed copy before. They admired it 
much; and every priest, as it came into 
his hands, began to read a portion, which 
he did fluently, while the women came 
round to hear. I asked the old priest whe- 
ther I should ae him some. copies from 
Europe. °* They * would be worth their 
weight in silver,’ said he. He asked me 
whether the old Testamicnt was printed in 
Syriac, as well as the New. I told him it 
was, but Lhad not a copy. They profess- 
ed an earnest desire to obtain some copics 
of the whole Svriac Bible; and asked whe- 
ther it would be practicable to obtain one 
copy for every church. ‘f must confess to 
you,’ said Zecharias, ‘that we have very 

few copies of the propietical Scriptures in 
the church. Our church languishes for 
want of the Scriptures. But he added, 

‘the language that is most in use among 
the people is the Malavalim, (or Malabar) 
the vernacular language of the country. 

‘The Syriac is now only the learned lan- 
guage, and the language of the church : 
but we venerally expound the Scriptures 
to the people in the vernacular tongue.’ 

“1 then entered on the subject of the 
translation of the Scriptures. He said «a 
version could be made with critical accu- 
racy; for there were manv of the Svrian 
clergy who were perfect masters of both 
languages, having spoken them from their 
infancy. But,’ said he, ‘our bishop will 
rejoice to see you, and to discourse with 
you on this and other subjects.” I told 
them that if a translation could be p ep ir 
ed, f should be able to get it printed, and 
to distribute copies among their fifty-five 
churches at asmall price. § That indeed 
would give joy,’ said old Abraham. There 
was here a murmur of satisfaction among 
the people. If Lunderstand you right, sai id 
1, the greatest blessing the Eng slish church 

can bestow upon you, is the Bible. «Itis so,” 
suid he. § And what is the next greatest,’ 
said I. ‘Some freedom and personal con- 
sequence as a people.” By which he meant 
yolitical liberty. ‘We are here in bondage, 
ike Israelin Egypt.’ I observed that the 
“nglish nation would doubtless recognize 
ination of fellow-Christians ; and would 
se happy to interest itself in their behalf, 
s far as our political relation with the 
orince of the country would permit. They 
vished to know what were the principles 

‘the English government, civil 


and reli- 
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gious. I answered that our government 
might be said to be founded generally oy, 
the principles of the Bible. * Ah,’ said 
old Zecharias, ‘that must be a glorious 
government which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of the Bible. The priests then de. 
sired | would give them some account o} 
the history of the English nation, and of 
our secession from their enemy the Church 
of Rome. And in return, I requested they 
would give me some account of their his. 
tory. —My communications with the Sy. 

rians are rendered very easy by means o! 
an interpreter whom I brought with meal! 
the way from the Tanjore country He is 
a Hindoo by descent, but is an intelligent 
Cliristian, and was a pupil and catechist of 
the late Mr. Swartz. ‘The Rev. Mr. Koh. 
loffrecommended him to me. He formerly 
lived in Travancore, and is well acquaint 
ed with the vernacular tongue. He also 
reads and writes English very well, and is 
as much interested in favour of the Syriai 
Christians as I myself.” pp. 209—215. 

* Romniel, (a Syrian Church ), Nov. 12, 
1806.—I have now visited eight churches, 
and scarcely believe sometimes that I am 
in the land of the Hindoos. 1 attended di. 
vine service on the Sunday. ‘Their liturgy 
is that which was formerly used in the 
churches of the patriarch of Antioch. 
During the prayers there were interval: 
of silence, the priest praying in a low 
voice, and every man praying for himself 
These silent intervals add much to the 
solemnity and appearance of devotion.” 

** Here, as in all churches in a state oi 
decline, there is too much formality in the 
worship. But they have the Bible and ¢ 
scriptural liturgy ; and these will save the 
chureh in the worst times. These mar 
preserve the spark and life of religion, 
though the flame be out. And as ther 
were but few copies of the Bible among 
the Syrians (for every copy was transcrib- 
ed with the pen) it is highly probable that, 
if they had not enjoyed the advantage of 
the daily prayers, and daily portions of 
Scripture in their liturgy, there would 
have been in the revolution of ages, n0 
vestige of Christianity among them.* 


a 


*« In a nation like ours overflowing with 
knowledge, men are not always in circum: 
stances to perceive the value of a scriptural 
liturgy. When Christians are well taught 
they think they want something bette? 
But the voung and the ignorant, who form 
a great proportion of the community, are 
edified by a little plain instruction fre: 
quently repeated. A small church or sect 
may do witheut a form for a while. But: 
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« The doctrines of the Syrian Christians 
are few in number, but pure, and agree in 
essential points with those of the Church 
if England ; so that although the body of 
ehe church appears to be ignorant, and for- 
mal, and dead, there are individuals who 
are alive to righteousness, who are distin- 


euished from the rest by their purity of 


‘ife, and are sometimes censured for too 
rigid a piety. In every church, and in 
many of the private houses, there are ma- 
nuscripts in the Syriac language: and I 
have been successful in procuring some 
old and valuable copies of the Scriptures 
and other books, written in different ages 
ind in different characters.”’ pp. 214—215. 


Our limits will not permit us ma- 
terially to extend the review of this 
work in our present Number ; but 
pefore we close the book, we wish to 
present our readers with one more 
extract from Dr. Buchanan’s Jour- 
nal. It 1s dated at 


“ Cande-nad, a Church of the Syrian Chris- 
ians, November 23, 1806.—* This is the 
residence of Mar Dionysius, the metropoli- 
tan of the Syrian Church. <A great num- 
ber of the priests from the ether churches 
iad assembled by desire of the bishop, be- 
fore my arrival. The bishop resides in a 
building attached to the church. I was 
much struck with his first appearance. He 
was dressed in a vestment of dark red 
silk; a large golden cross hung from his 
neck, and his venerable beard reached be- 
low his girdle. Such, thought I, was the 
appearance of Chrysostom in the fourth 
century. Qn public occasions he wears 
the episcopal mitre, and a muslin robe is 
thrown over his under garment; and in 
fis hand he bears the crosier, or pastoral 
staff, He isa man of highly respectable 
character in his church, eminent for his 
piety, and for the attention he devotes to 
US sacred functicns. 1 found him to be 
‘ar stiperior in general learning to any of 


lational liturgy is that which preserves a 
vehe of the true faith among the people in 
a iarse empire, when the priests leave 
their articies and conrerssioxs of 
PAETH. Woe to the declining church 
which hath no Gespel Liturgy! Witness 
‘he Presbyterians inthe West of England, 
and some other sects, who are said to 
nave become Ariars and Socinians to a 
Man. The Puritans of a former age did 


not live long enouza to see the use of an 


<vangelical formulary.” 
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his clergy whom I had yet seen. He told 
me that all my conversations with his 
priests, since my arrival in the country, had 
been communicated to him. £ You have 
come,’ said he, ‘to visit a declining church, 
and fam now an old man: but the hopes 
of its seeing better days cheer my old 
age, though I may not live to see them.’— 
I submitted to the bishop my wishes in 
regard to the translation and printing of 
the Holy Scriptures. ‘I have already fully 
considered the subject,’ said he, * and 
have determined to superintend the work 
myself, and to call the most learned of my 
clergy to my aid. It is a work which will 
illuminate these dark regions, and God 
will give it his blessing” If was much 
pleased when I heard this pious resolution 
of the venerable man; for I had now as 
certained that there are upwards of 200,006 
Christians in the south of India, besides 
the Syrians who speak the Malabar lan. 
euage.—The next subject of importance in 
iny mind, was the collection of useful ma 
nuseripts in the Chaldaic and Syriac lan. 
guages; and the bishop was pleased te 
sav that he would assist my inquiries, anc 
add to my collection. He descanted with 
great satisfaction on the hope of seeing 
printed Syriac Bibles from England ; and 
said they would be ‘a treasure to his 
church.” pp. 217, 218. 


It is impossible for one, who is a 
member of the Church of England, 
not to feel a peculiar degree of gra- 


tification in perusing this account of 


the Syrian Christians. The simi. 
larity of our faith and mode of wor- 
ship, of our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, and even of our minuter rites 
and ceremonies, to those which pre- 
vail in the Syrian church, is certainly 
very remarkable, and affords an addi- 
tional presumption of the apostolical 
origin which we have been disposed 
to attribute to them. We have in 
both churches the same gradations 
of rank, bishop, priest, and deacon. 
Both churches use a liturgy, in which 
the people as well as the minister 
take a part. In both infant bapusm 
is practised. And if we descend to 
circumstances of inferior moment— 
circumstances, however, which have 
had their share, if not in producing 
separation from the Church of Eng- 
land, yet in furnishing arguments to 
instify that separationm-we find in 
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the Syrian church a parallel to the 
mitre and lawn of our bishops, and 
to the surplices of our clergy. No 
one will do us the injustice to sup- 
pose, that we lay any very great stress 
on these minor points. We never- 
theless think it our duty to advert to 
them, because they may not be with- 
out an effect in quieting the scruples 
of some tender consciences; or at 
least in rescuing existing usages 
from a portion of the ridicule and 
contempt with which they are fre- 
quently loaded. ‘That our ecclesias- 
tical institutions, whether they re- 
spect the government of the church, 
or the conduct of its worship, may be 
abused to purposes of ambition, or 
degenerate into a mere lifeless form, 
we admit with deep concern. But of 
what institution may not similar 
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things be predicated? At.the same 
time, it is undoubtedly a lawful 
eround of satisfaction to us, as mem 
bers of the Church of England, to 
observe, that when another church, 
with which we have had no inter. 
course whatever, but which has ex. 
isted in unimpaired successien from 
the apostolic age ; after dwelling fo: 
thirteen or fourteen centurics in a 
state of almost entire separation from 
the rest of the Christian world, is at 
length discovered among the rocks 
and fastnesses of Malayala, she pro- 
fesses the same tundamental doc- 
trines, recognizes the same orders 
in the Christian ministry, practises 
the same gencral mode of congrega 
tional worship, and uses many of th 
same cercmonics, with ourselves 
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GREAT BRITAEN. 
PREPARING for the press: A work,in two 
vols. by Dr. Edwards, to ascertain the real 
and relative Foundations of the different 
civil, political, commercial, and individual 
Interests of Society and Nations ;—a Dic- 
tionary of Architecture, in 2 vols. 4to. by 
Mr. P. Nicholson ;—A Translation of 
Doomsday Book, by Mr. Bawdwen ;—and 
Charlemagne, or Rome Delivered, an 
Epic Poem, in 24 Cantos, by Lucien Bona- 
purte. 

In the press: The State Papers and 
Letters of Sir W. Aston, afterwards Lord 
Aston, Ambassador in Spain from James 
I. and Charles I.;—an edition of ‘ Chrysos- 
tom de Sacerdotio,” Lib. ‘i, in Greek 
and Latin, with an Introduction, ** On 
the Importance and Dignity of the Pasto- 
ral Office, and the Danger of rashly uncer- 
taking it,” bv the Bishop ot St. David’s ;— 

by Sur G. 


and Travels in Iceland, in 1510, by 
Mackenzie, Bart. Mr. Holiand, and Mr. 


Bright. 


His Majesty’s Commissioners of Public 
Records, have appointed Mr. Payne, of 
Pail Mall, to sell such copies of the follow- 
iag works, printed under their direction, 
as are not appropriated to public uses :— 
Calendarium Reotulorum Patentium, 14. 


los.; Taxatic Ecclesiasiica FP. Nichiolai, 
2/ 2s.; Catalogue of Cottonian MSS. 2) 
10s.; Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarum, 
2/.; Rotulorum Originalium Abbreviatio, 
2 vols. 5/7. 10s.; Calendarium Inquisitionum 
Post Mortem, 2 vols. 3/. 10s. ; Testa de 
Nevill, 1/2. 16s.; Nonarum Inquisitiones, 
2/, 2s.; Valor Ecclesiasticus, vol. 1.22. 10:. 


whe 


JOSEPH LANCASTER. 

A numerous and most respectable mect- 
ing of the subscribers and friends of the 
Roval British System of Education (Mr 
Lancaster’s), was held oa the Ith inst. a 
the Freemason’s Tavera, the Duke of Bed- 
ford in the chair. It was attended by the 


Dukes of Kent and Sussex, the Marquis o! 


Lansdowne, Lord Keitl, Mr. Adam, M 
W. Smith, Mr. Horner, Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Abercromby, Mr. E. W. Bootle, &¢ 
&e. The report made dy the Committee 
who superintend the progress of the under- 
taking, was very interestng. It appeares 
from it, that children of the poor, even !h 
the metropolis, can be taught reading; 
writing, and arithmetic, before they ar 
old enough to work, at an expense of hte 
more than 5s.a year for each; and thet 
therefore those useful attainments may be 
easily extended to the whole of the risiny 
reneration, and the pious wish of our $00! 
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old King fully accomplished, * that every 
poor child in the kingdom should be able 
eo read the Bible”? With respect to re- 
lig : 
this institution, to teach nothing but the 
Scriptures themselves. The children are 
trained in the habit of reading the Buble ; 
but ics left to their parents and friends to 
explain and comment upon it. In the Bo- 
poush school alone 60U0 children have been 
educated, Wiose parents were of the poorest 
description; and biiherto no instance has 
occurred of any of these youths being 
charged with a criminal offence in’ any 
court of justice. Lhe patronage of their 
Majesties and the whole cf the Royal Fa- 
nly, bas greatly contributed to Mr. Lancas- 
very success ; and schools on his plan are 
now established in every county of En- 
gland. Sume also have been erected in 
Scotland, aad some in Ireland. In all these 
cuses, persons trained in the practical de- 
tals of the system are required to organize 
and conduct the schools, and the education 
of youths for these purposes forms the 
main source of expense to the institution. 
Many instances have occurred, where 
youths of fifteen years of age conduct, with 
the regularity of a machine, schools con- 
tainmg several hundred children, imparting 
fo thom the elements cf education with 
astonishing rapidity. A new system of 
teaching needle-work has also been invent- 
ed vor the girls’ schools; by which one 
Mistress may teach with perfect ease any 
number of scholars. Fifty new schools 
have been erected on Mr. Lancaster’s plan, 
in the vear 1510, for about 15,000 children. 
The Duke of Kent has introduced this 
system into the army, by attaching a school 
to lisown regiment. ‘The school consists 
of the children of the privates, and amounts 
to 220. A young man, a sergeant, was 
trained for schoolmaster by Mr. Lancaster. 
The regiment is now quartered at Stirling ; 
and so impressed were the magistrates 
with the advantages of the school belong- 
mg to it, that they have allowed the Guild- 
hall to be used as a school-room, where a 
great number of the children of the town 
are admitted to participate in its benefits. 
Many other military commanders are fol- 
sowing this excellent example. ‘This sys- 
tem of tuition is already in operation in the 
island of Antigua, and in different parts of 
the United States; and is likely to be intro- 
dnced into South America by General Mi- 
randa. ‘T'wo missionaries of the Society for 
‘Lissions to Africa and the East, have re- 
ceived instruction at the school in the Bo- 
rough Road, with a view to extend the 
system to Africa ; and the Committee have 
Proposed io the Directors of the African 
Christ. Obsery. No, 113 


sous mstruction, it is an inviolable law of 
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Institution, to board and educate two intel- 
ligent African youths with the same view. 
‘The secretary of this institution is Joseph 
Fox, Esq. Lombard Street. 


PALESTINE. 


We understand that the Rev. Dr. Bucha. 
nan has it in contemplation to visit Jcrusa- 
lem and the interior of Palestine, with the 
view of investigating subjects connected 
with the translation of the Scriptures and 
the extension of Christianity, It was stated 
in the India papers, before Dr. Buchanan 
left Bengal, that it was his intention to re- 
turn to Europe by a route over-land, for the 
purpose of visiting the Christian churches 
1 Mesopotamia, some account of which he 
had received from the Syrian Christians ; 
and also of inquiring into the present cir- 
cumstances of the Jews in these regions, 
and inthe Holy Land; and with this de- 
sign he came to the western side of India : 
but he was dissuaded by the Bombay go- 
vernment from proceeding further, on ac- 
count of the then unsettled state of the 
countries through which he was to pass. 
He had received trom the Syrian Chris- 
tians the names of upwards of an hundred 
churches in Mesopotamia and Syria, con- 
stituting the remains of the ancient and 
primitive church of Antiocu, with which 
they maintained correspondence in former 
times ; and some of which, it is said, have 
remained in a tranquil state, subject to 
the Mahomedan dominion, since the com- 
mencement of that power, 

Another object of Dr. Buchanan’s inquiry 
will be the state of the Syriac printing- 
press of Mount Lebanon, from which va- 
rious works have issued; and to ascertain 
whether it may be practicable to establish 
presses in Jerusalem or Aleppo, for the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac languages ; 
and to open a correspondence with England 
for their encouragement and support ; the 
relations of amity now subsisting between 
Great Britam and the Porte and Persia, 
rendering the present time more auspicious 
toresearches of this nature, thanany former 
period. He will also learn what language 
(with a view to a translation of the Scrip- 
tures) is most generally uscd at this time 
in the Holy Land. 

tt is Dr. Buchanan’s intention to touch 
at Alexandria in his voyage to Palestine, 
and to return from his tour by Lesser Asia, 
through the region of the seven primitive 
churches, some of which endure to this 
day. He proposes to pass over from thence 
to Athens and Corinth, to visit the princi- 
pal Christian churches in Greece, and after- 
wards those of the larger islands in the 
Archipelago. A chief cbiect here will be 
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to ascertain whether a translation of the 
Scriptures in one dialect alone of JWodern 
Grees, will suffice for the continent of 
Achaia and the Archipelago (which he 
does not think to be likely), or whether 
some principal dtaleets have not 
ready cultivated, 

Queries of the learned concerning the 
present state of these countries, in Counce- 
tion with the promotion of Christianity, or 
the elucidation of scriptural history, 1f sent 
to the Editor of this wor’, will be commu- 
nicated to Dr. Buchanan. 

We understand that Dr. Buchanan 
take charge of Bibles for distvibation in his 
way in Portugal, Spain, anc anil 
willendeavour to establish a channel of cov- 
respondence in these:counivics with Ene- 
land, for the supply of the suthorized vei 
sion ‘of each country respectively, as far as 
the exisung goveruments may be pleased 
to countenance the desi2n. 
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tensive beds of stone, that contain only 
fresh-water shells, whic. appear to hays 
been deposited in ponds or lakes. Some oj 
these beds of stone are separated by inter. 
incdiate strata of Marine tormation. 4 hjs 
seems to prove that the sea has niade an jr. 
ruption on the continent, Which it had for. 
merly abandoned, wid coutirms the tradi. 
tions of a deluge, so universally spread 
amongst different nations. Upon beds of 
gVpsum in the same neighbourhood, Which 
coniain the bones of reptiles, and of fis sh, 
with iresh-watershells and petrified trunks 
of palm-trees, ‘repose beds of stone, con. 
taming muumerable quantities of maine 
shells only ; and azaim upon these, other 
beds of fresh-water sheils, but of a kind 
ntirely different from the former. It is 
mm poss! ible to have more clear and manifest 
indications Of the revolutions which have 
taken place on the surface of the globe, 
M. Save has stated, tn 
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A Sermon preached before the Lords 
A 


Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbe 
Church of Westminster, March 20, 16 g1f. 


Litchfield and 


Lord Bishop of 


1+ Y 
“ LO we 


by James, 
Coventry 

A Sermon preached at Berkeles 
onthe Fast Day, March 20, 1811. ay ‘. 
A. Busfield, A. M. Is. 6d. 

The Psalms Evangelized, in a continuec 
Explanation ; wherein are seen, the Unit 
of Divine Truth, the Harmony of the O!d 
and New Testament, the peculiar Doc- 
trines of Christiamty, in with 
the Experience of Believers in all Ages. By 
Richard Baker. 12s. 
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evbadl 


A sla ent 


MISCEI 
Ecclesiastical Topography, a Collection 
of one bundred Views of ‘Churches in the 

Neighbourhood of Louden, with Descrip 
irons. Royal 4to. 4/. 4s. imp. 4to. 62. 6s. 
An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, 
being the Substance of Observations mude 
during? a Mission in that Country ia 1799. 
iv Colonel W. Kirkpatrick. Royal 4to, 
12s. 6d. 
The Chorographical 
survey of the County of Devon. 
am Risdon. Svo. 16s. 
\ View ofthe present State of Sicily, its 


Descr Iption, or 
By ‘Tris- 


ture ithe Royal Academy, Palermo, By 


VT. W. Vaughan, Esq. 4to. 1/2. 11s. 6d. 
: s 
Phe Vhames, or graphic Mlustrations oi 
Seats, Villas, Pubiic Buildings, and Pic- 


turesque Scenery, onthe Banks of that Ri 


it 
ver. Engraved by W. B Cooke, from 
Drawings by Samucl Owen, Esq. 2 vols 
imp. 8vo. Sd. Ss. 


Conchology, or a Natural Histery oi 


Sheils, containing a new Arrangement ot 
the Genera and Specics, illustrated by 


coloured Fngravings executed from natural 
By George Perry. Fol. 16/ 16s. 
sritish Insects, 

By E. 
IJ, 11s. 


Ope cme ns, 

The Natural History of 
Mustrated with coloured Figures. 
Donevan, F.S S. Part I. vol. i. 
or No. ]. 2s 6d. 

Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable 
Lif. Svo. 10s. 6d. ; 

Farther faquiries into the Changes in- 
Guced in Atmo rege c Air, by the Germ- 
nation of Seeds, the V evetation of Plants, 
and the Res niration of Animals. By Daniel 
Lillis &vo. Qs. 

Babylon and other Poems. By the Hen. 
Annabella Hawke. Foolscap 8vo 6s. 

ack of the Political History of India, 
from the Introduction of Mr. Pitt’s Bill in 


1754, to the present Day. By John Mal 
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Annual Register, vol. H. for 1509. 
Ryo. 105. 

\ Practical Treatise on the Powers and 
Duties of Juries, and on the Criminal Laws 
of England By sir Richard Phillips 8s. 

An Analysis of Bluckstone’s Commen- 
tanes. By Baron Ficids, Student of the 
Jnner Temple Rvo, §s 

The Code Napoleon, verbaily transiated 


Som ihe French. By Brean Darrett, of 
Grav’s fan. 2 vols. 8vo. 17. 12s 
Pbecomptete Works of samucl Richard 


nowith a Sketch of fis Life and Writ- 
By the Rev E. Manein, M. A. 19 
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A Narrative of the Hardships and 
Sulierings of several British Subjects 
who eliceted their Escape from Verdun. 


), 
The Canibridge University Calendar for 
1811. , 

The Return to Nature, or a Defence of 
the Vegetable Regimen, with some Ac- 
count of an Experiment made during the 
last three or four Years, in the <Au- 
thors Family. By John Frank Newton, 
isq. 6s. 

Public D'sputation of the Students of the 
Cotleve of Fort William, in Bengal, an the 
15th of September, 1810, before Lord 
Minto, Governor-General, with his Lord- 
ship’s Discourse. 1s, 6d. 

Asiatic Kesearches, vol. X. 8vo. 15s. 410 
IZ. 11s. 6d. 

Microcosmography. By John Earl, D.D. 
with Notes and an Appendix. By Philip 
Bliss. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Popular Kssuvs on Right and Wrong 
Svo Ge. 
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yols. crown Svo. 72. 12s. An Essay on Morality, and the Establish: 
The itmeeles ge aud Uaiversity An ment of ‘the Moral Princinle 3s. 6c 
sual Registe 1510, 10s. 6d 
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seventcen new auxiliary socreies im Grea 
iT! wi IRFIGN BIBLE SOCITET 33 - a ‘ ; . 
, eee Ws , Britain, among whichis ¢ omprehended one 


’ 


‘ r ’ 7 Pa fe } 
Ov Wednesday, the Ist inst. the British 


tT ae ’ } thins Lr 
Wa | PEPE N wibIsye Soc ie {\ Held their Se- 
en lb div ii°\ at thie PPCCTNASsOaals H 
, , 
Qreen Street, Lincoln’s-tnn Freda 
re ‘ } , 1 ode Poor 
phe Report was read, as ustal, bv Lord 


Voennouth, the president ; and the thanks 
to lis Lordshin were moved in a very im- 
pressive address by the Bishop of Durham. 
The tacts detailed in the Re port, and iy tive 
Extracts of Correspondence with which it 
was followed, were pecnharly interesting 
and satisfactory ; and ev! need the success- 
ral operation © f the society in the pursuit 
of es object over a larg re iinet of the 
— ‘. ap} eared, that besides the thre: 
sat societics to whic h this institution “ut 
rive n birth, onthe European continent, and 
lic Corresponding Committee in british 
india, it has been instrumental in producing 
by 3 Its eX: unple or encouragement, sixteen 


similar societies in the United States of 


aber ‘rica. It appeared, also, that the soci- 
ety had made considerable progress in the 
course of the last vear, in augmenting both 
its influence and its funds; not Jess than 


in the et srige town of Liverpool, having 
been sdded t list ages that period 
Further parti shan will be given wl 
Report itse Papp ears 

at this am niversary wis 


ich the 


t 
Phe attendances 


’ } 


very mumerous, and “highly 


2a it 1} 
. respectavie 


Among the p ricipal per sons present, Mam 
of whom took a share ia the business ofthe 
day, were, besides the President, the 
Bishops of Durham, Salisbury, Norwich, 
Clo yne, and Clonfert ; Lords Gambier, 
Headley, and Harrowby ; Messrs. Wilber- 
force, Grant, FE. vines on, Babingten, Van- 
sittart, Porcher, &c. ; and it was truly gra- 
tifving to witness an assembly, consisting 
of at least eighteen hundred persons of dii- 
ferent ranks, and of almost every Christian 
denomination, evincing the greatest har. 
mony, and the most lively interest in the 
truly benevolent purpose of sending forth 
the Holy Scriptures without note or com- 
ment—** to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people.” 

The Committee of this society have esta. 
blished the following general principles for 
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supplying auxiliary societies with Bibles 
and I'estaments. 

1 That the committees of auxiliary soci- 
eties shail be entitled to receive, gratuitous- 
Iv, if their local necessities shall require 
such a supply, Bibles and Lestaments, 
estimated at PriMe cos, tothe amount of 
half the entire sum remitted by them to 
the parent institution. 

2. That the members of auxiliary socie-. 
ties, whose subscriptions amount to one 
guinea or upwards annually, or to ten 
guineas or upwards at one time, may pur- 
chase Bibles and Testaments at the re- 
DUCED PRICES, in proportion to the share 
of its aggregate funds remitted to the parent 
Institution. 

3. That an adequate quantity of Bibles 
and Testaments shall be forwarded, as re- 
quired, to their respective depositories ; 
the same to be accounted for half vearly. 

4. That the committees of auxihary so- 
cieties shall have the turther privilege of 
purchasing to anv amount, at PRIME COST. 


UXBRIDGE AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

On Friday, the 26th of October, 1810, a 
numerous and highly respectable meeting of 
the clergy and inhabitants of the town of 
Uxbridge and the neighbourhood, was held 
at the White Horse Inn, Uxbridge, pursu- 
ant to the following circular invitation, 
signed by Clergymen of the Church of 
England. “ The clergy and inhabitants of 
Uxbridge and the neighbourhood, are re- 
quested to meet at the White Horse Inn, 
in Uxbridge, on Friday, October 26, at 
twelve o’clock, to take into consideration 
the propriety of forming a society auxiliary 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. — 
George Young, Iver; John Penrose, Hare. 


field; John Hilliard, Cowley; W. W. 
Smith, Hillingdon ; Edward Ward, Iver ; 
Frederick Tomkins, D. D. Harmonds- 


worth ; Joseph Middleton, Harlington; J. 
Hageitt, Denham ; John Josiah Pil ke , Ux. 
bridge. —U xbridge, 20th October, 151¢ a” 
The Right Honourable Lord Gambier 
having been unanimously called to the 
chair, the business of the meeting was in- 
troduced by the Rev. Mr. Ward ot Iver; 
after which the secretaries of the British 
and Forcign Bible Society, who attended 
by invitation, severally addressed the 
meeting ; when it was ‘resolved to form a 
society on the plan of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, to be entitled The 


Auxiliary Bible Society of Uxbridge and 
the Neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
aiding and co-operating with the parent in. 
stitution, in giving the widest possible cir- 
culation to the Holy Scriptures, both at 


home and abroad. The Right Hon. Lord 
Gambier was chosen president ef the sociec. 
ty :—the Right Hon. John Sullivan; Count 
de Salis; Sir Robert Harvey, Bart ; T 
T. Clarke, sq. ; Edward Hilliard, bsq. ; 
Charles Clowes, Esq.; and Harry Edgell, 
Esq. ; vice-presidents :—and Mr. Samuel 
Hull, treasurer. Anoffer of Mr. Riches, to 
be gratuitous secretary, was thankfully ac. 
cepted Letters were read to the meeting 
from the Kev. Robert Hodgson, vicar of 
Hillingdon, and the Rev. John Freeman, 
curate of Hayes, expressing their cordial 
approbation of the measure of establishing 
an auxiliary Bible society. The greaicst 
harmony prevailed throughout the meeting, 
and persons, of every description and per 
suasion, seemed to rejoice in an opportunity 
of co-operating in a measure so hap »pily 
calculated to promote the best interests of 
their fellow-creatures, both at home and 
abroad. A subscription was opened for the 
above purpose, and upwards of 1602. were 
immediately subscribed 
LEICESTER AUXILIARY BIDE SOCIETY. 

The as anniversary meeting of the 
Leicester Auxiliary Bible Society took 
place on the April last. A number of 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood were present, and 
all present appeared to have one object, and, 
in the pursuit of that object, one spirit. 

The Rev. Mr. Robinson opened the meet: 
ing with expressing his regret at the una. 
voidable absence of the worthy president, 
Mr. Babington. He was, however, autho- 
rised to convey to the society his best wish. 
es for its welfare. He then moved that th: 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Ryder, rector of Lut- 
terworth, should be called te the chair; 
and, in allusion to the residence of the Rev 
Gentleman, took occasion to describe the 
holy delight with which the first of the re- 
formers, the venerable Wicklifle—who was, 
1 his time, rector of Lutterworth—would 
mens e ae the present assembly, and 
congratulated them ca their zeal and una 
nimity in the glorious cause which it was 
the labour of his life to promote, the gene 

‘al ditiusion of the sacred Scriptures. 

Mr. Ryder having taken the chair, and 
expressed his cordial approbation of the 
plan and general purposes of the society, 
Mr. Wood, the secretary, read a statement 
of the accounts, which was perfectly satis- 
fuctorv to all present. 

The Rev. Thomas Robinson and_ the 

tev. Robert Hall both addressed the meet 
ing at some length, expressing their joy 4 
the zeal with which men of all sects and 
parties had come forward on this great o¢ 
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casion, and at the harmony which had pre- 
yaited in the society ever since it had been 
established ; and, commenting with great 

energy upon the simplicity and compre- 
* isiveness of its plan, directed to one end, 
she distribution of the Bible; and extend- 
ing its benefits to ** all nations, and kindreds, 
saa people, and tongues.’ 

Phe following is the Report read to the 
meet Ne 

z after a lapse of little more than iwelve 
monitis, since a society was formed in this 
town, vith a degree of union and cordiality 
sedom witnessed, for the purpose of aiding 
and co- operating with the British and Fo- 
reivn Bible Society in London, the sole ob- 
ject of which is he dissemination of the 
‘Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, 
throughout the whole world, we contem- 
plate wih much delight the progress, ex- 
‘ent, and uulty of this infant institution. 
Vhe Report now published states that the 
sum of 643/ including collections, dona- 
tious, and subscriptions, has been received ; 
from which the sum of 4002 has been 
transmitted to the parent society in London, 
with a view of promoting their general de- 
signs; and that in this town and neigh- 
bourlicod, 716 Bibles and 785 Testaments 
have been dispersed among the poor. ‘i bis 
simple staiement alone, we should hope, 
will be sutlicent to secure the continuance 
of those annual subscriptions which have 
been announced ; to call forth the same 
lively and benevolent exertions which were 
shewn last year; and even to produce an 
increase of zeal and energy in a cause so 
conducive to the interests of religion. 

* Our conviction of the excellency and 
invaluable benefits of the plan has gathered 
strength in consequence of the cireum- 
stances which we hare seen and heard 
during the last twelve months. We view 
with admiration, gratitude, and joy, the 
humerous and unexpected channels which 

the providence of God has opened to the 
Bible Society for diffusing the light of his 
truth, beyond all former example, i inalmost 
every part of the world. It was reserved 
this favoured age, and this privileged 

‘ntry, to propose and to mature a plan, 
n “with all denominations of Christians 
can most cordially unite, without making 
any compromise of their pecuhar tenets, 
JP Cues aging: ita any controversy. 

“The scheme is grand and extensive. It 
KNOWs no restrictions of place; it compre- 
hends in its wishes and designs, not onlv 
Great Britain, the nations of Europe, and 


the men of our own day, but the darkest 


and remotest countries of the earth, and 
Senerations of men yet unborn. It can 


riever be unnecessary, till the church of 
tod has rereived its fall consummation in 
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the perfection of all its members. It has 
been already marked by the singular bless- 
ing of Heaven, beyond the most sanguine 
expectation of its warmest friends ; and in 
a manner sufficient to encourage our hum- 
ble hopes, that it will be one instrument oi 
fulfilling the prophecies, and of § establish - 
ing the mountain of the Lord’s house in the 
top of the mountains.’ 

“* The report of the parent institution 
lately circulated is highly animating. The 
pertect unanimity which continues to pre- 
vail among its members ; the increase of 
their numbers and of the resources of the 
society ; the avidity with which the Holy 
Scriptures are called for and received in 
our own country ; the eagerness manifested 
by other nations to form similar institu. 
tions, and to concur in this labour of love, 
the lively gratitude and joy excited among 
the thousands who, after having long been 
unable to peruse the word of God, now are 
unexpectedly in possession of it ; impress 
our minds with a firm conviction, not only 
that good is already done to an immense 
extent, but that a continual augmentation 
of good is likely to follow. 

‘* Encouraged by these appearances and 
prospects, in the formation and establish- 
ment of the Bible Society, we would en- 
treat Christians of every “class to befriend 
it with their prayers and their contribu- 
tions, that with united strength we may 
send forth the word of salvation through- 
out the earth. 

‘«'The members of the I.cicester Auxili- 
ary Bible Society are requested to recom- 
mend the plan in their respective circles, 
and to be active in promoting the dissemi- 
nation of the Scriptures aroundthem.  Itis 
desirable that there may not be a family, or 
an individual, 
the Bible. 

““ What general plan can be devised for 
doing so much good to our fellow-creatures ; 
for promoting so efficaciously the glory of 

God, and the great ends for which the 
Saviour died ; and for co-operating so suc- 


cesstully with the gracious dispensations of 


God, ‘who will have all men tobe saved, and 
to come unto the knowledge of the truth 


‘“$Penrny Rynen, Chairman.” 


DUMFRIES-SHIRE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A Bible Society, on the pian of the Bri- 
rey and Foreign Bible Society, has been 
formed in the county of Dumfries, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Buccleugh ; 


the Earl of Dalkeith and the Marquis of 


Queensberry being among the vice- -presi- 
dents. Inthe address to the public from 
this socicty, we find the following just anc 
striking observations. 


without the possession of 
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“Tie formation of such an establish- 
ment eaiinibanaes, as it were, a newera in 
tie history of religion. It atfords a rallying 
point for the piety of the ave ; an unsuspt- 
cious nedium of communication among the 
good of all parties and nations; a centre 
of union and co-operation in the advance- 
nent of the common cause, which cannot 
fail to be productive of the most happy 
conseqtiences ; and which seems destined 
“ a lence to hasten the arrival of that 
onous period, when the whole Christian 
join together in «the unity of 
he Spuret, and the bond of peace,” and 
when the Kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Clirist.’ 

«6 The particular period in which the Bri- 
tish aul Foreign Bible Society has been 
instituted, bestows on it a peculiar interest 
and importance, and leads the benevolent 
heart to regard it with increased hope, as 
an earnest of extensive blessings ‘i the 
human race. We live at a period when 
the most awful revolutions have taken place 
in the ailairs of men. Lhe judgments of 
God are «broad upon the earth. Amidst 
the desolations of war. He who causes 
the wrath of man to praise him, is, we 
trust, working im sslenee amongst the na- 
tions, and eerct ss oripgimg good out of evil. 
That furious storm, has carried 
darkness and destruction over the civilized 
world, ai | has threatened to lay inthe dust 


ae Sika il 


~~ - 2 2 


oS ES 
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all tha: wisdom had consecrated, or age 
had rendered venerable, — at last, under 


the direction of an unseen hand, pass away, 
and may leave a salutary influence behind 
It is, at least, the duty of every Christian, 
at this important crisis, to exert all his 
powers forthe welfare of his fellow crea- 
tures. By the new impulse which the 
minds of men have received from the civil 
and rehgious harap prevailing on the 
comment of Europe, an opportunity secis 
in that sami rto be afforded for giving a 
proper direction to their unsettled opinions, 
and for opening their hearts to the know- 
ledge of the cruth.? 


OCIETY FOR MI 


1a Aets g e 
the 4th oi June, oc- 


his Socicty, 


On Whit-Tuesday, 
ing the eleventh anniversary of ¢ 
a Sermon will be preached at the parish 
church of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe 
and St. Anne Blackfriars, by the Rev. Mel- 
ville Horne, late chaplain to the colony of 
Sierra Leone, when a collection will be 


ve for the benefit of the institution. At 
vo o’clock the annual gencral meeting of 


Mag. Asylum... Bap. Mission. [ Mav, 


the society willbe held, at the New London 


‘Tavern, Cheapside. 

{his society was instituted in the year 
18U0, by members of the Established 
Cuurch, and is conducted in conformity to 
her doctrmes and discipine. Upwards of 
fitiv persons, adults and children, are de. 
pendent on iin Africa, at the society’s set. 
tlements on the the Rio Pongas. Six are 
either now preparing for future labours, 
under the Key, Thomas Scott, or are wait. 
ine for a passage to Africa: and three have 
suled, as settlers, under the direction of 
the Rev. Samuei Marsden, in New Zealand. 
All friend s to miss:ons, therefore, will have 
an opportunity ot “contributing thei if Support 
toa society, Which has a prospect of use. 
fully employing whatever funds may be en- 
trusted to its care. 


EDINBURGH MAGDALEN ASYLUM. 


Three thousand pounds having bee; 
raised by voluntary contributions for tha: 
object, a new Magdalen Asylum was erect. 
edin edinburg!; about — years ago. The 
building, however, requ red an additional 
e sxpenditure of 1100/. the ee of which 
hangs heavy on the finances. From the 
Report of the Directors, however, the fol. 
lowing important facts appear. 

1. That notwithstanding the frequent 
sickness of the women in the house, and 
the ignorance of many of them on their first 
admission, the fruits of their industry do 
more than pay for their maintenance: a 
produce from female labour which is rareh 
to be found, and unprecedented 1 in the his- 
tory of charitable institutions. 2. That the 
expense to be provided for, over and above 
the expense of the establishment, which 1s 
very io a vate, arises chiefly from the cit- 
cumstance, that the objects of the charity 
ov their adimission, are almost always des: 
clothing, and one-third of their 
earnings is not more than suflicient to pro- 
cure the nocessary supply. That the or 
dinary contributions have been sufficient tc 
answer those purposes, and that the deli- 
ciency which has occurred these three last 
vears, arises from the interest of the debt o! 
11002. still due for the new buildings.” 


titute of 


BAPTIST MISSION IN INDIA- 


The 21st Number of the Periodical Ac 
counts of this mission has just reached us 
but we have only time to state, that abou 
thirty natives appear to have e smbraced th 
Christian faith in the course of the yee 
1809. About seventy persons of differen 
nations, many of them Hindoos and Muss: 
mans, had been baptized in the first mint 
months of 1810. 
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VIEW OF 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

: our last number, we were guilty of a 
mistakes in stating that Almeida had been 
evacuated by the enemy: this place alone, 
of all Portu: gal, remained in the possession 
of the French. Lord Wellington, as soon 
as he had driven the French across the 
Ag ‘ope i, undertook the sie! ac of it; ° and, 
while that was proceeding, he himself maz de 
a journey to the south. wey jor the pir 
wse, aS is supposed, cf concertine with 
Si eakal Beresford the operations of the 
campaign. Qlivenza surrendered to the 
eliied torees on the 15th of April. The 
state of the Guadiana, which had been 
flooded by the rains, prevented for some 

ws the investment of Badajoz. ‘That 
measure bas since been carried into elfiect, 
aud its fallis confidently expected. 

When Lord Wellington returned to his 
head-quarters, in the neighbourhood of 
Almeida, on the 28th of April, he found 
that Massena had been increasing his force 
onthe Agneca, and particularly at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, with the manifest intention of 
an ¢ {] rt to re lieve Almeida, The 
attacked our lines on the 25d 
nd 27th, but had been repulsed. On the 
d of May, having previously drawn to 
one point all the troops he could collect 


makin 


enemy had 


~ 


a) 


from Leon and Casiile, he crossed the 
1 ‘ 

Agues da at Ciudad Rodrigo, and on the sd 

and Sth made two desperate attacks on the 


British army. The re. 
It terminated, however, in the complete re- 
pulse of the enemy, the allied army con- 
tinuing to maintain its position, On the 
7th, at night, the French army, finding all 
their attempts to raise the siege of Alincida, 


orto make anv impression om the British 


contest Was Very seve 


ines, ineflectual, retired again across the 
Agucda, leayine Almeida to its fate I 
(1 ik A { 
4 AMENTARY PROCEEDING 
i. Lhe Report of the Uullion Committee 
: been most amply discussed inthe House 
' : 


4% ~OMNIONS, ‘The 


ive neh) 


debate continued for 
Ss, during which much more light 
Was thros wn on the subje ct, than bv all the 
pamphiets, numerous as they have been, 

‘he points 
ther the nreseant 


shat h hy: we \ 
| ia aAave appeare ral upon it. 
"ee hieky 
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these two actions the British loss was I70 
killed, and 1043 wounded; that of the Por- 
64 Killed, and 191 wounded. The 
Inissing on the two 
days was $16. The cnemy’s loss is said to 
have amounted to 7000 men. Almeida lias 
since been evacuated by the French. 

A similar attempt was made on the 16th 
instant, by Soult, to relieve Badajoz. Lhe 
contest with the alhea army under General 
Beresford was loag and sanguinary, but it 
terminated in the repulse of the enemy, 
Che particulars of the action have not yet 
come to hand 


Joseph Bonaparte has quitted Madrid, in 
order to return to Paris. He passed through 
Valladolid on the 27th of . April. 

The intelligence from ditlerent parts of 
Spain is ofa favourable nature, the papers 
beiny filled with accounts of the successes 
of the Guerillas and other Spanish corps in 
different parts of the Peninsula. What- 
ever truth there may be in these accounts 
eencrally, itis no longer doubtful that the 
Spaniards have obtained great advantages 
nn Catalonia. Vhe important fortress of 
Figueras surrendered to them on the 10th 
of April. S. Phillan and Palamos were 
taken possession of two days after by some 
British men of war, the guns embarked, 
nnd the batteries destroved. Rosas is also 
expected to fall. 

\We rejoice to hear that the Cortes have 
at leneth turned their attention to the sub- 
jectot the Slave Trade. A proposition fer 
its entire abolition has been received with 
and referred to the 
A law has 
also been brought in, and seems to meet 


tuvucse, 


number of the allies 


apnarent satestaction, 


ration of a commiuttee. 


re | Jeuall . sueceesa rust 1 gaperlerets . 
With § ai concurrence, for IMVeraicun y 
= 

ntireiy the t {the torture. 


LEP AEN, 


unfavourable rate of exchange with foreign 
countries, and the correspon:ting high price 
of bullion, did not prove that our currency 
was depreciated ; whether that depreciation 
was not caused by an excessive issue of such 
currency ; mcdv for the 
evil was notto restrain the amount of such 
The afhrn 
1 ae. T2 


was maimtanics ir, ryorner 


and whether the ? 


ative of these propositions 


! 


Mr HI 


issue 
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thornton, Mr. Eluskisson, Mr. Parnel, Mr. 
Sharp, Mr. Canning, Mr. Giddy, Sir F. 
Burdett, Me. Wilbertorce, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Magens, Mv. Marrvatt, Mr W. Saath, 
Mr. Ponsonby, and Mir Prerney Lhe 
speakers on the other side were, Mr Rose, 
Air. Vansittart, Lord Castlereagh, Su TP. 
Rurton, Mr. Manmogp, Mr. Perceval, Mr. 
Long, Mr. Faller, Mr. thompson, Mr. 
Simeon, the Attorney General, and Sir 
Jobn Sinclaw. ‘Phe propositions were ne- 
gatived by a majority of 151 to 75, and 
rvesolutions of a COnLPary tendency . proposed 
by Mr. Vansittart, were adopted. We 
must, however, take the hberty of saving, 
that, to our apprehension, the whole weight 
ofthe argument was in favour of the un- 
If ever any point of pol- 
tical economy was satisfactorily, we would 
Say unanswerably, established, both by the 

de ductions of re easonimy, and the e vidence 

of facts, itis this; I. Phat, andec the ex- 
isting circumstances of the bank restriction, 
anoissue of paper, larger than would have 
circulated if paper were convertible ito the 
amount of com of the standard weight and 
fineness, Which it professes to represent, 
will cause a depreciation of that paper ;— 
2. Vhat the actuabexistence of such depre- 
cration ot the paper of this country, to the 
amount of about 20 per cent. is proved by a 
proportionable rise in the price of bullion, 

and a proportionable sinking of the foremsn 
exchanges ;—3S. ‘Phat the true and only 
remedy for this evil, no less anevilthan the 
diminution of all moneved income to four- 
titths of its former valuc, ts to restrain with- 
m somewhat narrower limits the msucs of 
paper from the Bank. 

2. Lord Sidmouth brought into the House 
of Lords the billof which he pave notice in 
the last session, for explaining and amend- 
ing the provisions of the ‘Voleration Act. 
We really beheve, that his Lordship bad 
not the most distant intention to abridge the 
religious privileges of dissenters. At the 
same time, we have no doubt that such 
would have been the effect of his measure, 
and we therefore cannot but rejoice that he 
has consented to withdraw it. Upwards 
of five hundred petitions were presented to 
the House of Lords ayainst the bill in one 
day ; and had it not been withdrawn, that 
number would probably have been multi- 
plied four-fold. But while we congratulate 
the friends of religious liberty, among 
whom we ourselves take our decided stand, 
on the result of their exertions, we are 
anxious that they should use their victory 
with moderation, Let none among them 


successtul sule. 


ve persuaded, by any heated spirits, to adopt 


such prospective Measures, as, While i 
are wholly unne cessary, may tend to pr 
voke hostility, EACLE Je alousy, and Create 
divisions. We speak to wise men, who, 
we trust, Will understand what we say 
>. ‘Phe bill tor rendering the acts abolish. 
iy the Slave Prade more ctlectual, receiwed 
the royal assent on the Ttth iistant, and ig 
how a haw of the tind. Its main object is 
to puuish as telous, with transportation (op 
fourteen Vears, or w ith inprmsonment and 
bard labour for five years, all who shall be 
concerned in the slave trade, as Owner, o 
part owacr, trewhter or shipper, fretor op 
apent, Captain, mate, supercargo, Or sup. 
veon ; or who shall carry away, detain, or 
comfine, or who shall buy, transter, or sell; 
any person, many partofthe world (except 
Within our West tndia Islands), tor the 
purpose of being used or dealt with as g 
An inferior punishment attaches tg 
Phis act is a vreat 


slave. 
seamen and servants 
triumph pamed to the cause of bumanity, 
The slave trade ts at lenyeth classed, as it 
deserves, im the list of tclomes ; and we 
cannot but hope, that the very circumstance 
of ats Deine sO classed, will of ay agi 
power fule the ‘ctun deterrmy men from e 
eager inh at 

4. he thanks of both Houses of | 
ment have been voted to Lord Wellinyto 
and his wallant army = to tis Lordship, tor 
the Constummate req and admirable perse. 
verance ; and to tor the lids 
guished valour, displaved in the Late cam 
pagn in Portugal ALL parties seemed to 
vie witheach other in exalting the talents, 
the foresivht, the generalship of Lord Wel. 
and it cle arly appe = trom lis 
Lordstip’s letters, wv loch were read intl 
Hlouse, that the whole plan of the cam. 
pagen tiad) been resent by timsclt, 
such a wav as to bring about the very re 
sults which have taken place, and witha 
clear fore sivht of those results, 

& A billhas passed for creeting a bridge 
over the Thames, from Queenhithe, m te 
city, to Bankside, im the Borough. ‘Ths 
bridge, When finished, will greatly add w 
the general convenience 

6. By a bill which is now before Parla 
Ment, itis proposed to make the militia te 
gimeuts of Great Britain and Lreland inter 
chanyeable; ameasure which, we conceiss, 
will be attended with many good efle cts. 

7. On the 20th inst. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward his budget te 
the vear. We mean to take another o) 
portunity of stating the details. Suffice it? 
suy at present, that the amount of the lo! 
for the year is 12 millions, which has bes 


his army, 


hington : 
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roused at an interest of 4/. 13s. per cent, 
Vio addiaonal taxes are on spirits distilled 
from grain and troa sugar; a duty on fo- 
rei tiibes yEANP eb ected to produce OL ,V0UL ; 
on pe arland pv ashes, estimated at 20,000/ ; 
and on fovegra linens, at 71,0002. ‘Phe des 
on hats has been taken off. UGnathe w hole, 
the financias Slate of the country preseits 
Ah CHC OUP TS uspect ‘ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Phe King’s health, as far as a judgement 
may be formed trom the bulletins, has been 
LAPOV RY 5 and hopes have been entertain 
to the exercise of 
the regal authority, For ourselves, we con- 

ss that We are not free trom considerable 

fears on Chis pout: all, however, is i Plis 
lands whose preropative its to Kill anal to 
niake alive, to wound and to make whole. 
Ph cause of Sar FL Burdett, against the 
Speaker ofthe House of Commons, came on 
to be raed before the Court otf King’s 
Bench onthe l7thanstant. She decision ot 
sthe Court was such as might have been an- 
Htuicipated; and at will serve, we trust, to 
settlethe much-disputed point ofthe legality 
ofthe Speaker’s warrant. ** The privilege 
said Lord Eenborough, es 
lhe rent in the Tlouse of Commons, ancl 
Pcannot be tuken trom them ; and the officer 
exccutine the Speaker’s warrant, 
power to bresk the outer door, 
admittance. tnevery way in whieh bean 
consider the subject, Lam of opmion that 
this acuon cannot be sustained, wad that the 


has a 
if refused 
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plea of the defendant is a good plea.’— 
Judgment was piven for the defendant 

Phe Duke of York is re-appomted to the 
office otf Commander in Chiet, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


On the 15th of March, three British fri 
ates nod oa sloop of war tell in, oft the 
island of Lessa i the Mediterrane an, Wath 
a French squadron, consisting of four ships 
of 44 yvuns, two trigates, and five other 
armed vessels After asevere action of six 
hours, one of the forty-fours and a tripate 
were taken, and another forty-four destroy - 
ed. A third forly- four bad struc a but after- 
wards escape “al Lhe men wm our 
ships amounted to fifty Killed and one hun- 
dred and fitty wounded. 

A French trigate, the Dromedaire, has 
been taken ino the Mediterranean, goiug, 
with fifteen thousand shot and shells, and 


vunpowder, to the relict of 


loss of 


nety tons ot 
Coitu. 

A large fleet of British men of war has 
entered the Baltic, under the command of 
Sir James Saumarez. Whether this toree 
has any object in view beyond the protec- 
tion of the trade to and from this couptry, 
does not as vet appear ‘The powers W hich 
border on that sea liave shewn no dispo- 
sition to violate their engagements with 
France, and we apprehend that no hostile 
novemments ayainst that power are to be @X- 
pected, perhaps not to be desired, ty this 
quarter, Prussia has at leneth joined the 

confederation of the Rhine 
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a OBITU 
3 Mr? . , 

£ i. BASIL OWEN WoOODD. 

7 Diep, March 19, 1811, at his father’s 


Pouse at Paddington, Basil Owen Woodd, 
Bvcd twenty-three vears, eldest son of the 
Rev. Basil W oodd, rector of Drayton Beau- 
“np. Bucks, and minister of Bentinck 
Bhapel, St| Mary-le-bone. He was born 
uly 14, 1787. His disposition was remark - 
bly sami able, venerous, atlectionate, and 
der. His father de ‘signed him for the 
hareh, and with that view, being of opt 
lon that a domestic educe ation was least 
Xposed to danyer, educated him at home. 
iS mind in early life, at the age of eight 
r nine vears, was the subject of religious 
‘cLions ; ands at that early period he took 

‘atdelieht, when alone yi mae Kenn’s 

C hist »Obsery. No. 112. 
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ARY, 


Manual for Winchester Scholars. As he 
vrew up, his manvers were most engaging: 
and his talents respectable. 

Hlavings made a moderate proficiency int 
the Greck and Latin languages, and general 
knowledge, at the age of eighteen his fa- 
ther proposed his entering at the university, 
when he had the unspeakable mortific ation 
to find that his son declined the church. 
His reasons, which he assigned, were con- 
scientious, alleging that he did not consider 
his mind sufficiently serious for so sacred x 
profession, ‘This determination was after. 
wards a frequent subject of his regret. From 
this period he applied himself to Surgery 
and physic—a choice which, alas! proved 
fatal to his morals and his health.  Bv thes 


a, ¢ 
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means, he became exposed to the snares 
wad tensptations wi sh \s ich the metropolis 
nohappily abounds, bis temper was so very 
lively, uisuspicious, and pliable, that it soon 
appearcd unequal to meet the dangers 
wiich surrounded him; while unavoidable 
exposure to fatigue, late hours, and the 
ances of this uacertain climate, added to 
his own mattention to his health and mans 
rucdiscretions, made a serious attack on h is 


. 


10 
\) 
i] 
i 


‘ ots ‘ + ¢ 
constitution, and completely undermined if. 
Ath this time tic hetainedt fru tems 
: ee , ne - : 
ivion, and, however imeconsistes 
mebmired consistency of Character in others, 


Hits relhgious principles remaimed unshaken, 


stile ref. yy rneer {ry the ottacic« 
eilhouch coustanti exXpasea tO tHe kUiaCaS 
i 
rt - wo ? : hs } oa t 2 ee ae . By eee 
ol sceptics andinidels. Ie always aisco- 


ry | liscel . ’ ot 4 »¢! > 99) 
vered the highest respect forthe Bible, and 
7 ey? 7 | ge TB fs 
was never willingly absent irom puole Wor- 
rularities were a 


r 


ship. His errors and irre: 
constant sul bjec tof bis dcep regret ; fre- 
quently we ould fie make the most serious re- 
solutions toe renounce them ; and, though 
not! 
his conduet, when at home, and ti 
stiection he always manifested to his parents 
ne family, yet, when exposed to the temp- 
tations and en women of the gay and dis- 
sinated, he, alas! as freauently violated his 
resolutions, and brought fresh guilt and dis- 
tress upon his conscience ; yet still fi hoping, 
one day, to rain the victory over himself, 

The circumstances which immediately 
occasioned his death, were peculiarly uttect- 
ing.—On the 17th of last October, he came 
to spend a rnonth with his father, at Dray- 
ton Beauchamp. His health appearcd much 
recruited, his spirits im their usual bich 
tone, and his fiital affection marked with 
more than common attention. His parents 
observed, with great satisfaction, a growing 
<teadiness of conduct, a great dread of re- 
turning to the temptations of London, a ver 
close applicati: mm to study, and an increasing 
pleasure in religious Cuties, and profitable 
conversation. 

His mind appeared to have gained great 
improvement from a visit to a pious clergy- 
man, the preecding August, and pai ental 
tenderness was beg mning to anticipate with 
trembling joy arest from anxiety, and a re- 
compense for past solicitude, and that 
createst joy of our childrea w alkking in the 
cruth. Ales! Dant fate, nec ultra esse 
cinunt, 

Cathe 6th of Nove ember, hits + 


, 
4 o% " 
1c 2enNGwCY 


very friendly 


dispe sition, always ee ly to oblige, exposed 
bim to very tempestuous weather ‘and a Se- 
vere nerth-cast w bd ; he got wet through, 
and neglected to change his clothes. On 
the Mondsy following, in order to serve and 


thine could exceed the amiableness of 


accomodate a friend, he got out of a ho 


coach and travelled twenty miles on the 
outside ; he received by this kind, though 
imprudent conduct, a scvere chill, and 
when his family ret rshipie Lo -addington, at 
the endof the weck, he was ‘s contending with 
a violent inflammation ot the lungs. This, 
in the course of a fortnight, proved a de. 
cided pulmonary consumption, and termi. 
nated his life on the 19th of March Jast. 
Irom this period, as the progress of the 
lecline was awfully rapid, so the religious 
poinaae of his mind as rapidly advanced 
His outward mai 1 deeayed, but the jn. 
Wit ri man was renewed day by day. Soop 
alt cr father’s return to town, taking hol 
of his hand with creat filial afiection, he 
said, ** By this illness, 1 am losing as to me. 
d Healt snowledge, but 1am gaining heaven}; 
wisdom ”—When his f: ther expressed co; 
cern that a visit to him should prove the 
immediate occasion of so very severe an ill 
ness, he observed, “1 iook upon it as a grea’ 
mercy ; had [come to town, and got among 
my former companions, I might, have £one 
on with them, and have been suddenly eu 
of], with no opportunity of reflection. It is 
a great mercy that this cold has attacked 
my lungs ; it gives me time for prayer and 
repentance, and I hope never to forget the 
lesson of this dispensation.” At another 
time, as his father was standing by his bed. 
side, he sa: id, “ My dear father, your kind- 
ness and affection have been the greates’ 
restraint and control I have ever known 
How often have they brought me back to 
yourhome. 1 think my situation very cri- 
tical. I hoy oc, If it please God, I shall re- 
cover; but if not, we shall meet again in 
a few years, and what is time when con- 
pared to eternity !—f sometimes think God 
wili raise ime up, and shew the change 
which iis grace hath wrought in me! 
have been most indulgently treated ; I have 
been brought back to my God with mercy, 
not with terror. 1 sometimes fear that my 
convictions of sin have not been sufficient) 
deep; I certainly do grieve for my pas! 
conduct, and the anxiety 1 have given you. 
December 22.—He said, speaking of his 
removal to a warmer climate, ‘* J believe 
but one journey remains for me, that is, to 
the churel-yard; but I feel cheerful and 
willing, if God appoints it—I have most 
tenderly loved you as my father; but what 
is time ‘compared to eternity ? Thad muel 
rather die, than recover and return to 
former habits.” 
January 6.—He read the Rev. B. Whi- 
ners Reflections on the Progress of Cor: 
sumption: vide Christian Observer, 1806 
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January 14.—His father told him, with- 
out any reserve, that the faculty thought 
him worse, and that there was little or no 
he ype of recovery. He observed with a 
Christian dignity, “* Weill, I hope I shall feel 
this an additional stimulus to prepare for 
eternity; 1 certainly wish to live, if it be 
the willof God ; at the same time, if bam 
hut fit lo yo, the pesupert of heaven is far 
hevond any prospects of this worid. thave 
no de sponding fears of des th, and God will 
do whatis best for me. 

He had fine talents for music, and 
the organ in the true cathedral style. His 
yemarks on music were very striking. 1 
am extravagantly fond of music ; ithas been 
areat snare to me ; nothing is more myti- 
rious than light music. 1 perics tly 3 approve 
of your wishing to heep s¢ mee cnt ely out 
of the hie use ; Music out rht to be very select 


played 


= MUS! insite ites di} ssipati: 1, and bad sen- 
ng hits, si the vehicle of detightiul harmo- 

, before it is suspected. Nothing is more 
sanieue than Bacchanahan songs. I have 
felt worked up by them, tll I have forgot 
all my religious principle s, and broken all 
my resolutions.” And, again, speaking to 
one of his sisters on the same subject, he 
said, “1 do not consider songs merely in 
this injurious point of view ; but light airs, 
evenwithout words, tend greatly to dissipate 
the mind; and we do not need any thing to 
do that, prone as we are to forget God? 
He retained lis love of sacred music to the 
very last; had constantly a psalm or hynin 
pe on a piano forte in his chamber, ever. 

, till = Saturday before he died; and, 
s his strength admitted, joined in 
SIngING at t family prayers. 

At another time, he said, “ Whether I 
tive or die, I desire to be a true penitent 
whether I go to heaven or not, 1 desire to 
die a penitent ; and I desire to dic as a sin- 
ner, gazing on the cross of my Saviour.” 

He maz 1ifested a very earnest Cesire for 
the spiritual welfare of others; with this de- 
sitn he selected an epitaph for his tomb, had 
it pinned up over the chimaey-piece i his 
chamber six weeks prior to his death, and 
used frequently t oread it. Tfe entreateda 
pa anion informer dissipstions, to read 

he Bible, and set apart time for prayer. 
He prevailed on him to promise so to do. 
His friend was deeply aflected, remarked 
that he had never had such a parting with 
_ one before, and hoped he should never 
forgetit. After this, addre ssing his father, 
who Was waiting on him, he said, “1 am 
quite grieved that you should bine all this 


45 ‘lone 


‘rouble. I have most dearly loved you ; 
“hough, I confess, I have acted a 


most th- 


grateful part towards you. It was not de- 
signed ingr: uitude, although j it might appear 
so. lw as hurried away by temptation. Ah, 
I have had many miserable hours! what 2 
mercy to be delivered! 1 hope my conver 
sation will be of use to my poor friend.” 


Feb. 28.—Ife appe aren to be dving, but 
revived. Hits father said t> hi um, “Though 
itis agony to my feelings to see you in this 
declining state of health, vet I sce vou with 
far greater pleasure than I did a twelve- 
month aco. PE remember that IT one dav 
said to you, § You ave in the broad way that 
leadeth to destruction; vou will bring me 
to my grave; we shall part to meet no 
more ;’ but now, | wl we shall part to 
meet again.’ He replied, “ Yes; I doubt 
not you feel much “ar r now; we shall 
mect again, never to part; no, never to 
part; never to part—uan eternal interview ! 


},¢ %99 


OU blessed thourht 
March 4.—During the night, his ene 
observed, while supporting him, ‘* Mv dear, 
how very thin you are! when will you gct 
strength ?’—He -eplicd, after a pause »\ ith 
a most lovely countenance of peace and joy, 
‘In another world.” His father wept, and. 
said, I can scarcely bear to hear that.” 
Afier another pause, he looked mu him very 
afiectionately, and said, “ Would vou not 
have me go to heaven ‘-—Oh, if it was you! 
if vou were dying, L should so rejoice to 


or 
~~ 
’ 


think of your happiness . j dicniecen Say, My 


i 
dear father 1S. 1 trust, vom to e verlasting 
glory. Ishould not inourn over you, as vou 
ia over me.” Tie could only speak with 


ditheulty, but his mind see med much en- 
raged with this subject, and, after a pause 
of some time, he proceeded, ‘1 often sit, 
and think of leaving you and my family, and 
many whom I love.” Then, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, full of tears, vet smiling, 
he said, “O, 1 think, with such pleasure, 
how I shall meet you all at the right hand 
of Christ! When yvoucome to! h eaven, W ith 
what pleasure shall i ome and me et you 
with what pleasure shall I welcome your 
arrival !”? 

March 5.—He remarked, “ I think it 2 
great blessing that Ll iisve had so good a 
mother ; L have net been able to appreciate 
her worth; I think I am a doing myself 
justice to say, that IT have always avoided 
any thing that I though , might hurt her. I 
shall be ¢lad to sce her in the kingdom of 


glory. It is a great mercy that we have 
had ‘so much family harmony ;” and then, 
addre-sing his brother, said, “If ever we 
treat her with u par ne Ss by disresp net. 
the blessing of God wil not follow 
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Sunday, March 10.—When his father re- 
turned from iae monthly catechising of the 
children at Bentinck chapel, he said, * It 
is ten years since you began these pubiic 
catechisms ; how time flies! well, in twen- 
ty-live years, we shalt probably meet again, 
and all that I love; Ob, what a sweet 
thought, to part no more for ever !— 
After this, with iears in his eyes, he said to 
his father, “1 wish you to live—I hope your 
life will be a great blessing to the children 
inthe schools and in the congregation. 1 
wish you to live as long as vou can be use- 
ful, and then I hope you will be removed 
without a lineecring ilIness.” Aguin he said, 
“My death also may be a mercy of great 
extent—so many of my acquaintance will 
know of it ;—in the vast cirele of our con- 
nections among children, and in the schools, 
it may be of great use.’ He alluded to the 
number of 40U0 children, who usually 
at the chapel. 

March 15.—He remarked, It has been 
a great mercy that Ewas a medical man ; it 
has made me aware of my danger; other- 
wise # have felt occasic ally so 
that I should have imagined that 1 was en 
the point of recovery. It has kept me from 
deceiving myself. As Cowper says, 

‘* there is mercy in every state,” Kc. 

About this period, the prominence of the 
hones of his back was so great that there 
was a necessity for the application of plas- 
ters. He bore it with great patience, but 
could not help exclaiming, “O whatam I 
come to! 1 little thought that Ishould ever 
come to this; but what a mercy is it, that 
tam surrounded by kind friends. Pray 
for me, that | may have grace to help me 
in time of need.” 

March 15.—Addressing a vounger bro- 
ther, he said, ** Grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of God. That is the best life ; 
i know it by experience ;” and again said, 
‘*T hope my death will prove his life. 
Should my death prove life to his soul, I 
shall think it an object worth dying for.” 

His father had been speaking to him on 
the subject of receiving the holy com- 
munion, and it was proposed that he should 
begin to communicate on the approaching 
Laster, being one of the three grand church 
festivals, if bis life was spared till that time. 
Ife signified his wish and intention to receive 
it, and observed, “1 feel the same high 


i 
of? ss 
avicna 


revived, 


yeverence for all church institutions as you 
do. I think of all days, Good Friday 
seems especially suited for the communion, 
being the commemoration of the very day 
when it was first instituted, but I should 
not think of delaying it on that 


account.” 


| Ma y, 


After commenting a short time on the 
words, ** Do this in remembrance of me,” 
he said, * We ought to bear in mind this 
mercy more frequently. Whenever we 
partake of the bounties of Providence, 
whenever they gratify our taste or our sight, 
I mean every common mercy We partake 


of, it ought to be, with remembrance of 


Aim.” “© O how happy would our lives Le, 
if we always felt so! After this he re. 
peated an hy mn translated from a Germay 
version of the 63d Psalm, and which often, 
when m health, he would sing while he 
dressed himself. 

In blessing thee with Game songs, 

My happy life shall glide away 

The praise, which to thy name belongs, 

Daily with litted hands I pay? 

March 19 —In the morning, be Ing’ Preat. 
ly oppressed with convulsive fainting, he 
oO his contant attendant, lh. D. © ‘phjs 
but God 


said, t 
is hard work, hard work indeed ; 
will support me through it.” 

After the physicians had been with him, 
lis father said to him, * O how should] 
rejoice te see you recover! but fT cannot 
see you suffer without suficring myself” 
He waved his han dand said, * Do not talk 
of my suffering My sufleri ings are light, 
and just; my sulle ‘rings are not more tion 
I deserve : my sufferings are less than | 
deserve. I have acted very wrong ; after 
such an education, and such friends. and so 
many; but 1 acted as if 1 had been prs. 
sesscd by the devil, and hurried away by 
him. I have acted like a madman” His 
father said, “ What a mercy that you hare 
now escaped the snare! J feel that Lowe 
eternity of p raise to God for his ania 
towards you” le replied, * Yes; you 
must sce me now with far greater pleasure 
than formerly ; how would yeu have felt had 
you scen me sinking, and without any just 
sense Of religion !” His father said, *Whiat 
amerey is it, that vou feel so calm and 
happy v! what is it, my dear boy, that you 
derive this comfort from 2?” He rep lied, 1 
castvself, asa sinner, on the cross of my 
Saviour: Erely on him alone ; and 1 trust 
Thave repented truly of all my sins.” 

Ilis father, after this, showed }im the 
dying praver of the venerable Richard 
Hooker ; andyupon his expressing his wish 
that he would introduce it in prayer with 
him, kneeled down by his bed-side, and 
used it as a form of prayer. He repeatedly 

said, ** How beautiful !? After which his 
father proceeded w ith tears and prayers te 
implore, if it were the will of God, he might 
vet be restored ; but, if not, he commended 
his child to his God attd Saviour, pray? 
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for an easy dismission, an al-undant entrance 
int» the kingdom of heaven, and that, when 
he departed this life himseli, his child 
might be permitted to come and meet him. 
‘jo this the expiring vouth with great 
feeling added, ** Anien: Lord grant it.” 
About half past two o’clock,he asked for 
his favourite book, Dr. Doddridge’s .* Kise 
and Progress of Religion in the soul,” and 
read part of the 11th section of the 15th 
chapter, entitled, Ze Christian honouring 
Gud by his dying behaviour. Ne observed, 
“What precious promises ! ‘These are 
precious promises indeed !” He continued 
some time reading with great pleasure and 
attention, perfectly collected, and apparent- 
ly revived. 
~ About half past three o’clock, his father 
had scareely left the room, when he was 
seized with a kind of fainting fit, and said 
to his attendant, **f am over-fatigued : l 
have talked too much, I have seen eight 
persons to-day.” Retreshment was ofiered 
him; he could not swallow it. He said, 
“Itis of no usc, itis of nouse!”’ He then 
feit his own pulse, and remarked,  ‘Lhis is 
hard work; this isa dying pulse: I never 
felt—l never telt—I never felt such faint- 
ings as these before ; it will soon be over.” 
This he spoke with surprise, but not with 
terror. His attendant said, ** Well, sir, I 
hope you feel happy in the prospect of 
death.” He rephed, with a calm placid coun- 
tenance, **O yes; pertectly so.” She add- 
ed, You will soon see your Saviour.” He 
replied, ** Yes; face to face 5” and taking 
her by the hand, said, “I hope we shall 
mectayain’”? Shortly after, he said, ** Call 
my father.” Ilis father, on coming into 
the room, found him in a cold shivering fit, 
with profuse perspirations running down 
his face and neck. He said, “J am very 
bad.” His father replied, * Yes; but you 
are in the hands of a good and gracious 
God. Now is the time to look up to your 
Saviour”? He smiled and said, **1 do in- 
deed” Wis father added, « You have bles- 
sed prospects : all is glory. clory, before vou.” 
He said, ** Oves ; [trust so.’—Then lifting 
uphis dving eyes, he said with a faint 
voice, ** My mother!” These were his last 
Words. He just looked at her; then dropped 
lis eyes—drew three long breaths, at long 
intervals—and at a quarter before four ex- 
pired, 
_ The writer of this memoir, tenderly fecl- 
ng for the temporal and eternal welfare of 
Young people, cannot refrain from the fol- 
lowing short observations —He trusts this 
eng will admonish them to remember 
“er Creator in the davs of their youth, to 
‘vos bad company, to flv from the avenies 
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of temptation, to. live soberly, righteously, 
and godly : then will they be fit to live, and 
fit to die. 

He trusts that they, who have the care 
of young people, will, as much as possible, 
learn to keep them out of the way of temp- 
tation. Though the remark does not im- 
mediately apply to this case, he cannot for- 
bear observing, that the prevalent custom 
of masters of families sleeping at country. 
liouses, when no confidential person is left 
at home to control and wateh the youth ; 
and that pupils living at lodgings, where 
no superiatendant eye presents the least 
restraint, is an evilto which thousands have 
fallen victims. ,O let compassion and reli- 
sion Make some sacrifice for unsuspecting 
youth ! 

He trusts also that this narrative will 
stimulate parents early to sow the sceds of 
religious knowledge. ‘The deceased youth 
had been accustomed, at an early age, 
to repeat the Catechism with Seripture 
Proofs ; Bishop Gastrell’s Christian Instt- 
tutes, &c. and to compose, once every week, 
on areligious subject; the gratitude with 
which, on bis death-bed, he acknowledged 
the blessing of a religious cducation, was 
cuite overwhelming. He trusts also, that 
should such parents, afier all their care, ex- 
perience disappointment, they will be en- 
couraged by this narrative still to perse- 
vere, and wait and hope for the divine 
blessing. 

During the period when the deceased 
vas unhappily led astray by the cece:tful- 
ness of the world and sin, his father appro- 
priated more time than usual for prayer on 
his behalf; conversed with him as formerly 
on religious subjects; remonstrated with 
him on his conduct; always treated him 
with kindness; wrote to him, when absent, 
in an aflectionate manner; and persisted in 
using every means to catch his attention, 
conciliate his afiections, and win his heart 
back to the ways of Ged. ‘This plan, by the 
Divine blessing, appears to have suceceded, 
When religion resumed its infiuence, his 
immediate language was, I will arise and go 
tomy father. In reviewing the short and 
affecting history of a most tenderly beloved 
child, the father, whose heart bleeds over 
his tomb, feels apprehensive lest he did not 
sufficiently guard against the avenues of 
danger, watch the first rising of the root of 
bitterness, or lest he failed in the sflection 
which he now indeed deeply feels was due 
to his child, One grand solace, however, 
still remains: ‘This my son was deac, and 
is alive again; was lost, and is found.” 

“Vale, vale, at non in eternum.” 
The Rey. Joshua Mann, on the Sist of 
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March preached two sermons at Bentinck 
on the occasion of this youth’s de- 


chapcl, 
cease ; the oneon the duties of parents, the 
other on the duties of youth; in which 
these important subjects are discussed witit 
equal discretion, delicacy, and piety. They 
have since been published. 


yar 
NDAIN 


MICHAEL 


Died, April 5th, at his seat, Byror 
House, near Macclesfield, in the 78th ver 
of his age, Michael Daintry, fisq.; and on 
the 9th his remains were interred at Leck, 
in Staflordshire, of which parish his father, 


the Rev. Michael Daintry, was many vears 
Vicar. Desiened for the angi ot the 
Church of England, which he afterwards 
declined trom an appr: he hy rears 
re ‘sponsibility attac hed to the sacred office, 
a classical education had cultivated strone 
native talents, and formed « tasie tor wene- 
ral literature, by which he was distinguished 
dnea’ every period of life Having "C= 
linquishe: d the pr daage of taking 
ders, he engaged in the button and 
trade, in his native town of io 
slender sum of one hundred g ineas, and, 
under the blessing of Providk ne e, was the 
architect of his own princely fortune. In 
this respect he was not onlv one of many 
examples of the truth of the Se 
apophtherm, ** Seest thou a man diligent in 


ICNSION OF 


hol y ore 
tWIis 


46 k, Oy} oe 


ripture 


business ? He shall stand before rage ia ne 
shall not stand before mean men :”’ 
forded a practical confutation of the vig 
prejudice, that Li be ral ectuc ation and I tera- 
Py pursuits sre incompatible with a corn- 
mercial le. The foundations of 
tune, which were solidly laid at leek, were 
prosperously built up in the Pourishing 
town of Macclesfichl, where, about thirty 
vears ago, he entered into partnership with 
late John — Esq. a 


like himself, th 


his for- 


the 
many virtues, anc 
of religion and morals. 


2 friend 


exrried on under the well-known firin of 
Daitrv and Ryle, was maintarx ; with an 
' 


amity hi ighly honour able te them bo 
} 
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TD op 9 ae os 
the pe riod of Mr. Ryle’s death, in the yea 
1808, and proved the establishment of on 
eet hone in Bure: ina line 
of tiie first Nowses 1 allie rs i a i1i¢ 


) ! , te +¢ . <* 2 n _< o4 
psa: by its extensive manuliuc 
. : , - 
d to thousands. In this coi 


riven bread inec- 
° , ? > P ° ye 
tion he realized an ample fortune ; and if 
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talents, directed by integrity of 


stiperior 
unremitted iin 


mind, sustained by 
and adorned with the utmost 
manners, are Wol thy of success, he was en- 

itled to unenvied prosperity. His mind, 


basin 9 


am embued with a sense of religion, 
‘ould not allow him to live without God 
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rentleman of 
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inthe world ; yet penetrating, comprehen. 
give, and inquisitive, it could not receiye 
partial accounts, and narrow systems, with 
easy faith and vulear acquiescence, He 
read, he inquired, he thought, and he de. 
cided for himself, es became a man and 4 
Christia no: throughout the whole of this in. 
reation hum ly imploring those i inspira. 
tions of the Holy One whie h ive under. 
standiow, and which, thouch concealed and 
Inexplic able in their modes of operation, 
are ever found, by those who diligently 
“ck them, to “te eflectual for the produe- 
tion of the Cliristian temper and conversa. 
tion, ‘Phe result of this inquiry was such 
as might be expected. Having taken com. 
prcelieusive views of the evidences of Chris. 
Lianity, he was the more satisiied of its high 
credibility and superlative worth. — Ac. 
quainted” with the merits of those contro. 
versies which agitated the Christian world, 
he learned to be moderate and candid, 
without regan. a — of latitudinarian 
indifference, or being tossed to and fro by 
every wind i dente 1. Preserving a catho 
lic love for all who founded their hope Ona 
tcdeemer, as their sacrifice and 
noint of church order, he 
preferred the moderate episcopacy of his 
country, as approaching the nearest to 
apostolic usage, and he ¢ vordialls embraced 
her doctrinal Articles and Homilies. His 
warn ncenistere to her devouonas Liturgy 
was evinced by his early and rezular atten- 
dance on herservices, from whice he never 
absented himself until prevented by those 
incre a: ing infirmities which terminated in 
death. Atew months before his decease, 
he had occasion thus to write :—** ] am not 
ashamed to avow, that I believe a Trinity 
of Persons in the Godhead ; the fall of man, 
and hiis restoration to the forfeited favour 
and image ef God by the atonement of 
Christ ; and the infuences of the Spirit of 
Codto produce the fruits ofa holy life ; and 
these doctrines T eonecive to be those of 
the Church of En: wland, as well as of the 
‘Testament.”” These were the doe- 
trines, tevether with others connected with 
them, which had his marked approbation 
aid public patronage, whether preached 
n the church or in thie Letaryg: & whether 
liscriminately rejected and degraded as 
t! al or Calv inistic - for he justly 
considered them as thy ceenicaliian of no 
seet, but as forming the high ground of our 
common Christianity. If these doctrines 
prevailed and Mourished, if religion was res- 
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1 to the countenance, example, and 
Hence of Mr. Daintry and his tricnd Mr. 
tyic 

‘ilis charity, always unostentatious, 
‘equenuly CONC caled, directed by discrim- 
natung prudence, and administered with 
economy, Was constant, uniform, and gene- 
ral, embracing every want of humanity, and 
call of “religion : at the same timie, it 
must be acknowledged that it was not 
snought to How with that full stream ween 


his ample fortune might have supplied. In 


and 


every ¢ 


she old school. ‘Lhe jealous friend of his 
Ling and country . 
the British constitution, 
lecp conecrh the attacks made o 
a curone by the devotees of a false and 
| posi philosophy. On many occa- 
ms, his zeal in counteracting them was 
ompt, ¢ — and successful. Under 
, he considered our constituted 
f. 


sasile 


he obs« rved With 
nthe anar 


adits lenec 
as the firmest bulwarks of 
h liberty and protestant religion, In the 


. 9 
and aiGacr- 


authe i ties 
rl 

> of “a ihit igistrate , asd hh AN or 
man, he evinced uniforms how much he 
deat heart the welfare of 
wood order ofthe town ot 
her his public avocations, nor cxten- 
‘erns, pre- 
ortion of bus 
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SOC ty, and th 
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Macclesfield, 
ive commercial and private con 
vented him from devoting a p 
Ae regular di scharge of the duties 
ofthe closet. Nots with an ample 
ion in this world, he looked forward to 
\ heavenly country, and more durable 
riches. The worship ef God in his family 
and his closet, as well as in the 

ow much he delighted to ackne 


ime to the 
atishe: vi 


HOre 


church, 
evinced hc 
ledve him in all his ways. 

In his last iness, the form of sound doc 
trine he had derived from the glorious ies 
pel of the blessed God, yielded him conso- 
lation and eg wile ‘tho igh not joyous, 
his ne samen lays of mort: he fy were peace- 
ful and resigned, pouring forth his soul i: 
prayer re God, and callig on his family to 
aid him in that pious excreise. By repen- 
tance renouncing his unrighteous deeds, 
and by faith in Christ renouncing his righ- 
teous ones as the foundation ot his hope, lie a 
expired in the midst of the prayers of his 
family, in humble dependence on the me- 
rits and intercession of his Saviour, and 
in prospect of awaking to a blessed immor- 
ality. 


Vhus lived and died Michsel Daintry, 


truly a great man ; and such he must have 
been in any direction to which he had a; 
plied his superior talents, adorned with the 
scholar and the manners oi 
‘gentleman  ‘Penynerate. indefaticable 


‘ 


fearnine of the : 
at ‘ 
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nulities, AS in re li rion, he was a dise ple ot 


and a warm adinirer of 
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mars in all his habits, cheerful in tem- 
per, of a lively and inoflensive wit, highly 
convers: ‘bl , but never obtrusive and logua- 
CLOUS ; rencly to commend even humble me- 
rit, but mild and sparing to censure ; equal- 
ly remote from vanity and pride, he made 
no display of any thing he possessed, nor 
did he vaiue himselfon his family and for- 
tulic, hor betray any of that overbear- 
ing superiority Which too free icntly accom- 
panies intellectual wealth. “He possessed. 
a great command of a temper naturally 
mritable, and that under very trying provo- 
callous. Ot injurics or enemies he never 
made mention; the midmght depredator, 
Who violated the security of his dwelling 
ead spoiled is property, owed his life to 
his torbearing humanity ; nor could he be 
0 adoptany but precautionary 
measures uvainst the ruf- 
fian, wi 1 liited his hand against his grey 
head, and, without shadow of provocation, 
struck him to the ground in the streets of 
Maccilesheld. tn a word, there was blended 
ii his public and private character so much 

ithe great and good, that he could not but 
hive respected and beloved, and be regret- 
ted at his death as a public loss. 

Cordial and warm as is this encomium, it 
fows from no venal pen. It is not the ho- 
paid to his fortune, the tribute of 
mere private ‘friendship, the gratification of , 
personal affection ina numer ous family, res- 

ble jn all its branches; much less is it 
intended to exalt a character which no 
longer is amenable to any human tribunal ; 
y posthumous fame, though a principle 


’ thing 


prevailed Git 
and a 


tive 
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pect able 
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which warms the breasts of the living, Cal 
have no place in the spirits of the dead 

there God is all in all; and his decision on 
individual character can reccive nothing 
from human praise or censure. It is for 
the living this memoir is penned, as a way 

mark in the path of life ; and chiehy 
example tothe great and wealthy, that they 
may learn from one o of their contemporarics, 
and of their own class, what to seck and 
shun, as well as what is generally 
the conduct of life. 
trust, to which 
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hope, and hast thou conducted it with hum- 
ble reliance on Divine instruction, and with 
thai interest and assiduity with which thou 
ascertain the validity of thy title to 
ily inheritance ? Hast thou adopted 
the Onristianity of the New Testament ; 
learning the humiliating lesson, that thou 
art the child of sin, as well as of mortality ; 
that thou must found thy hope of pardon 
and heaven on the sole mercy of God, 
through the sacrifice of the death of Christ ; 
and that nothing can constitute thee a 
member of Clirist, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, but a 
real regeneration of the Spirit, a total reno- 
vation of thy principles, temper, and con- 


woulds: 
an eart! 


versation ? Hast thou, like the subject of 


this memoir, publicly avowed thy secret 
conviction of the superlative worth of re- 
ligion; and dost thou countenance it by 
thy example, and encourage it by thy influ- 
ence? Happy art thou, if thou knowest and 
dvoest these things ! 
Yet shouldest thon be all Mr. Daintry 
was, that is not a// which God and _ his 
church require at thy hand. Thy station 
is commanding, thy fortune pri incely. Itis 
expected that thou shouldest vindicate 
God’s bounties to thyself. 
thy God should not only be asserted, but 
asserted with zeal and boldness. Thy hand 
should not only be prompt to give, but to 
give largely, as God giveth to thee. If the 
female be not chaste, the soldier brave, the 
minister faithful, the trader honest, the phy- 
sician skilful, and the rich liberal, they are 
each defective in that characteristic virtue, 
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which should belong to them. And jt 
should be well remembered, that Christian 
liberality scorns to be measured hy that of 
the children of this world. Christians know 
the immense “ grace of their Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, though he was rich, yet for 
their sakes made bimself poor, that they 
through his poverty might become rich .» 
and Knowing this, they know that their for. 
tunes, us well as themselves, are his, and 
should be used and improved to his glory ; 
and the use he made of his own riches 
teaches them what account he will re quire 


at their hands. And dost thou, O rich 
man! seriously call thyself a Christian? 
Tremble at thy responsibility! He that 


made and redeemed thee, treats thy salva. 
tion as little less than a miracle. Thy mi- 
nister, thy pious friends, tremble for thee, 
Thy goud ts thine evil; thy wealth thine 
incumbrance, thy snare, thy daily tempta. 
tion to depart from the living God, and to 
tuke up thy portion in. this “world. Hast 
thou genuine piety ? Thou needest twenty 
times as much as thy poor fellow-servant, 
O lop thy fortunes, as thou wouldst — 
thy vine. What thy rich ungodly neigh- 
bour gives to equipage, luxury, splendour, 
and dissip: ition, give thou tocharity and re. 
ligion. ‘the God of Shadrach preserve 
thee in the midst of the burning fiery fur. 
nace: and if thou shouldest not be found 
altogether equal to the godlike character 
designed for thee, mayest thou, at last, 
though on a single plank, be cast safe onthe 
heavenly shore ! 
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We beg to inform X. Y. that most of the sermons in our work are not taken from books. 
We are much gratified by his approval of them. 


\V.’s observations on the Construction of Wills have been received; 
time to read them with the attention they seem to merit. 
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